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1S96 by the Madras Famine Commissioner as "a broad band occupying the 
north-western part of Cuddapah, the taluks of Kurnool immediately adjoining 
to the north, the northern half of Anantapur and the eastern half of Bellary with 
some parts of Kurnool adjoining.” This tract largely eonsists of stiff ” black 
cotton” soils which are not usually sown till September, and which in 1896, in 
consequence of the failure of the September and October rains, were either left 
unsown or yielded but a scanty crop. The rest of these four Deccan districts 
t also suffered from the defective rainfall of 1S96, but owing partly to the predomi- 
nance of lighter soils and partly to receiving larger amounts of rain, the harvests 
there were better. In the Circars relief measures have been undertaken over 
scattered areas aggregating 8,600 square miles with a population of 3,000,000, 
In these tracts distress was later in declaring itself .and was throughout sporadic 
in type, and the numbers on relief liavc been relatively small. Employing the 
terminology of the Famine Commission the distress in the Deccan has been 
classed as severe and in the Circars as slight. 

12. The whole of the Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind) suffered from 

the prcimiturc cessation of the south- 
west monsoon of 1S96, and everywhere 
a bad or indifferent autumn harvest and short sowings of the cold weather 
crops were reported. But actu.al distress uas confined to the belt of country 
lying above the western ghats and comprising the Deccan and South Mahratta 
districts. The .area classified as severely distressed includes the whole of the 
Bijapur, Sholapur, Ahmcdnagar and Nasik districts, four-fifths of the Satara 
district, one-half of the Poona district, one-third of the Belgaum district, and 
scattered portions of the Khandosh district. The rest (9,000 squ.ire miles) of the 
Khandesh district is shown as slightly distressed. Of the distressed districts the 
most severely and generally afflicted was Bijapur. In it the autumn Inarvcsts 
absolutely failed over the whole district, and very little land was sown with cold 
neather crops. In Sholapur the crop-failure on unitrigated lands was equally 
complete, but in places there is a fair amount oi tank and well irrigation which was 
utilised to the full. In Ahmednagar .and Nasik the western portions suffered 
less than the eastern, and distress was less general and less acute than in 
Bijapur or 'sholapur. In the portion of the Poona district chisscd as distressed 
distress was undoubtedly severe. In Satara, Belgaum and Khandesh relief 
has been confined within relatively small limits. 


13. In Bengal the severely distressed area is shown as 26,000 square 

miles with a population of 11,200,000, 
’ but relief operations on a large sc.ale were 

confined to 1 1 ,466 square miles and a population of 7,552,000 in the densely popu- 
lated province of Behar. Of the remaining area 10,035 square miles with a popu- 
lation of 1,787,000 lay in the'hilly and sparsely populated division of Chota N.ag- 
puT, the indigenous races of which were exposed to a certain amount of pri- 
vation from failure of crops and high prices, but succeeded in maintaining tlicm- 
selves without general resort to the relief offered to them. In tlie Presidency 
Division portions of the Nuddea, Khulna and Murshidab.ad districts, with an 
aggregate area of i ,568 square miles and a population of 849,000 ; in the Bhagal- 
pur Division portions of the Bhagalpur district and of the Sonthal P.arganas, with 
an area of 1,921 square miles and a population of 7,02,000 ; and in the Oris.sa Divi- 
sion a small tract in the Puri district, required a limited amount of relief. The 
effect of high prices and the great deficiency in the rice crop were felt more or 
less severely throughout the province, and test works were opened from time to 
time in several other districts. But as they failed to attract workers, the people 
had presumably larger resources than' was imagined. No exceptional mortality, it 
may be remarked, occurred in Bengal. Even in Behar, in parts of which severe 
distress prevailed, the death-rate has been normal throughout the year. 


14. In the North-Western Proviilccs and Oudh' tlie severely distres.scd 

The North-Western Provinces and Oudh. area IS shown aS 35it'00 SqU.TrC milcS 

1- t,.i j- . j ^ ^ population of 14,000,000, .nnd the 

Rightly distressed area as 16,000 square miles with a pophlaiion of o.ooo 000 
The only portions of the_ province where relief operations were not required 
were the Meerut Division in the west, the hill districts of the Kmmun 
Division, and the districts of Ghazipur and Bahraich in the East But even 
m these tracts the harvests were belov the average, la two well mirked araf 
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distress was exceptionally severe. The first included the districts of Banda 
Jalaun, Hamirpur, Jhansi, Allahabad (part), lying south of the Jumna, and known 
as the Bundelkhand districts of the Allahabad Division. This tract is geocfraphi- 
cally part of the rugged hill country of Central India. With a pre'carious rainfall 
few facilities for irrigation, a poor and unskilful population, and indifferent methods 
of agriculture, these districts have often been visited by famine. They had passed 
through one such year when the rains of 1896 failed. Judged by the extent of 
crop-failure and by the complete exhaustion of the resources of the people, the 
recent famine equals in intensity any previous famine in this region. The second 
area of severe famine included central and southern Oudh, distress being excep- 
tionally severe in the district of Hardoi. Outside these two areas there was 
severe distress in the Azanigarh and Gorakhpur districts in the east which border 
on Behar, and in the lower part of the Gangetic Doab, including part of the 
Agra Division. _ The slightly distressed area comprises Rohilkhand, parts of 
the Agra Division, and Northern and Eastern Oudh. Up to April there was 
severe distress in the whole of the Agra Division and in east Oudh, but with 
the harvesting of the cold weather crops the circumstances of the people there 
greatly improved. 


15. In the Central Provinces the area returned as severely distressed repre- 
Ccntrai Province threc-fifths of the wholc area of the 

provinces. No district of the 18 into which 
they are divided is absent from the return. In four districts (Nagpur, Chanda, 
Wardha and Sambalpur) small areas only were affected ; in four others 
(Raipur, Chhindwara, Bhandara, Balaghat) the affected area varied from one- 
third to a half of the district. In the remaining 10 districts the whole area 
was distressed. Taking the Provinces with reference to their geographical divi- 
sions, it will be seen that no part has altogether escaped the drought and its 
consequences. In the Vindhyan districts of Saugor and Damoh, and in the nor- 
thern or Vindhyan half of the Jubbulpur district, distress was acute among the 
hill aborigines who had lost their crops of millet on which they chiefly depend 
for food-grain. There was also considerable distress among the agriculturists in 
the open country, as their resources had been exhausted by previous bad seasons. 
In the wheat-growing valley of the Nerbudda, comprising the southern half of 
Jubbulpur, Hoshangabad, Narsingpur and Nimar, the failure of the autumn crop 
and a very small spring crop cornmned with previous bad seasons to create wide- 
spread distress. In this fertile tract artificial irrigation is almost unknown. Where 
the monsoon rains, ordinarily here so certain, fail the cultivator, the loss of crop 
is necessarily great. The districts of the Satpura plateau — Chhindwara, Seoni, 
Betul, Mandla, and part of Balaghat— chiefly depend on the early rain crops. In 
1896 these failed very generally throughout the plateau and little was sown. 
In this tract, with the exception Of the open part of the Chhindwara district 
where the crops were fairly good, distress was severe, and _ was heightened by_ ex- 
haustion of local food stocks, inertness of trade and difficult communications 
with the lowlands, and consequent great rise in prices. South of thp Satpuras 
the districts of Chanda, Wardha and Nagpur were more favoured with rainfall, 
the early autumn millets gave a moderate outturn, and a fair area was sown 
with cold wOather crops. In these districts there was comparatively little dis- 
tress There remain the three districts of Sambalpur, Raipur and Bilaspur in the 
Chhattisgarh division, and the Bhandara district in the Nagpur division, in all of 
which rice is the chief crop. The Sambalpur district and the southern half of 
the Raipur district had a fair rice harvest, and the cultivators also possessed 
large stocks from previous years which have been exported throughout the scar- 
city at great profit to the holders. The northern half of the Raipur district, the 
whole of the Bilaspur district, and three-fourths of the Bhandara district rvere 


severely distressed. 

Among the circumstances which have made the famine in the Central Prov- 
inces exceptionally severe and widespread are the large aboriginal population, 
the exhausting efect of two previous bad years, the preponderance of rain crop 
cultivation, and the absence' of large perennial irrigation s3'stems like those 
which are so beneficial in Upper India. The very immunity from drought which 
this part of India has enjoyed in the past and the abundance of the average rain- 
fall make drought here especially disastrous. 


..In lor the cold weather cropi : itiori/for tho rain crops. 

rain crops ore known hy the name 6Ancfoi' 


in Bengal the early 
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16. In the Punjab the distressed area is returned at 13.000 square miles 

thePun’ab ^ population of about 3I millions, 

, ^ ■ but relief on an extensive scale has been 

confined to the Hissar district. In this district very little of the rain crops 
or of the cold weather crop came to maturity, the cattle died in large numbers 
from want of grass and water, while the resources of the people had pre- 
viously been exhausted by a very bad season in 1895-96. The other districts 
(Rohtak, Karnal, Umballa, Delhi and Ferozepur) in which relief was required 
lie in the south and south-east of the Province. In all these the autumn and 
the cold weather crops yielded little except on irrigated lands. In the Rohtak 
district the rain crop was half an average one, and the area under cold weather 
crops was less than one-third of the average acreage. There was no rain here 
from September to January except a few showers in September. In the Ferozepur 
district the unirrigated area sown with cold weather crops was only 193,000 acres 
against an average of 701,000 acres. By utilising to the full every means of 
irrigation the cultivators secured 487,000 acres of wet crop against an average of 
351,000 acres. But this extension of irrigation did not make up for the loss of 
crop on the dry lands, though it enabled the district to tide over a drought of 
exceptional severity. Between April and the 31st October only 3 inches of rain 
fell in this district, the average being 14 inches. The November showers were 
slight and December was rainless. 

17. In' Burma the area affected comprised the whole of one district (Meik- 

tila) and parts of two others (Yameth in 
and Myingyan), which are situated in the 
dry-zone ” region of Upper Burma. The rainfall of this region is light and 
precarious, and droughts have frequently occurred in the past. The population 
is fortunately sparse, averaging about 100 to the square mile, and the male por- 
tion is accustomed to migrate to Lower Burma for some months of each year for 
harvest work. In 1896-97 there was an almost total failure of crops of all 
kinds. In 1897 the rainfall up to the end of August was in great defect and 
the early crops failed extensively. Matters have since improved owing to op- 
portune and fairly heavy rain, but distress is expected to continue for some months 
longer. At no time, how'ever, have the numbers on relief exceeded 35,000 and 
they have now fallen to 18,000. There has been no difficulty about food supplies, 
as rice has been freely imported from Lower Burma. 

18. The whole area of Berar is returned as affected, as relief operations 

were to some extent required in all the 
districts. But this somewhat overstates 
the extent or degree of distress. The autumn crops failed generally to the 
extent of a half, and the less important cold w’eather crops are estimated 
to have yielded only a quarter of the average. But the cultivating popu- 
lation of tjie Berars is exceptionally prosperous and well-to-do and is able to 
tide over a single bad year wdthout great distress. The labouring population 
has been affected by high prices and want of employment, and in the forest 
region of the Melghat there was severe distress. The numbers on relief have 
however never exceeded 34,000, and as an indication of the prosperity of the 
province it may be mentioned that 'the stocks of grain with the cultivating 
population at the beginning of the scarcity were believed to be fully a year’s 
supply. 

19. The affected area in the territories of native states is returned at 

„ 82,000 square miles with a ponnlation 

'' ^ of 7 millions. It comprised the Bikanir, 

Bhurtpur and Dholpur States in Rajputana : and in Central India the northern 
districts of the Gwalior State and virtually all the States (of which Rewa 
is the largest) forming the Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand Agencies, and 
lying between British Bundelkhand on the north and the Central Provinces on 
the south. The southern States of Rajputana, the States of Indore and 
Bhopal, and the southern districts of Gw^alior in Central India were not sufficiently 
affected to require relief operations, although • they also experienced short 
harvests. In the Deccan the south-western districts of the Hyderabad State, 
which lie in the angle between the distressed districts of Kumool and Bellary 
in the Madras Presidency and the distressed districts of Dharwar and Bijapur 
in the Bombay Presidency, w'ere affected in much the same degree as the 
adjoining British districts. 
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_ In Bundelkhand and Baghelkliand intense distress prevailed, as in the ad- 
jonnng districts of British Bundelkhand in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. riicrc was widespread failure of the autumn crop, and the spring harvest 
m most parts was miserably^ poor. The cultivating and labouring classes were 
reduced to extreme destitution and underwent great privations. There was con- 
tinued emigration into British territor}', which was productive of much anxiety and 
inconvenience owing to the wanderers crowding on to the nearest relief works and 
peopling the poor-houses and relief camps on the main lines of communication, 
file measures of relief adopted by the rulers of the States concerned will be des- 
cribed later on. Here it is sulTicient to say that they were not always sufficient 
to meet the emergency. In Gwalior and Bhurtpur and in the affected parts 
of Rajpufana distress, though severe, was at no time nearly so acute as in 
Bundelkhand. In Hyderabad the affected districts, owing to preceding good 
seasons, entered upon the year of drought with large reserves of food-grain in 
the hands of the cultivators. The labouring classes, however, were thrown out 
of employment and have severely felt the pressure of high prices. 

20. A comparison of the areas and populations affected by trie late famine with 
corresponding figures for previous famines gives the following result. The 

• r.nmine Commission's tepotl, Part 1 , para- drought of 18^6-78 is Considered by the 

E'*!’*' 7S- Famine Commissioners to have been the 

most serious and widespread of any that have occurred in the century.* The 
area affected in Southern India in those two years was about 200,000 square 
miles with a population of 36 millions. In this area famine was intense in an 
area of 105,000 square miles with a population of iq millions, severe in an area 
of 66,000 square miles with a population of 1 1 millions, and slight in an area of 
54,000 square miles with a population of 6 millions. In 1877-78 a further area 
of 52,000 square miles in the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab with a 
population of 22 millions was afllicted by a failure of the rains, though it suffered 
10 a far less degree. In August 1877, just before the drought broke up, the 
total area affected in India was about 250,000 square miles with a population of 
58 millions. In the late famine severe or intense distress extended over an area 
of about 270,000 square miles with a population of over 50,000,000, and a 
further area of 33,000 square miles with a population of 13,000,000 was' so far 
distressed as to make relief operations necessary. Thus in point of actual extent 
the late famine affected a wider area than the famine of 1876-77. As regards 
theareaofintensedistress.it is safe to place in this category about 40,000 
square miles in the Central Provinces with a population of 5 millions, 3,000 square 
miles in Oudh with a population of 2 millions, 1 2,000 square miles in British 
Bundelkhand with a population of 3 millions and 25,000 square miles in Central 
India with a population of 3 millions. This gives a total area of 80,000 square 
miles in ■vtdiich distress was intense tvith a total population of 14 millions, without 
including any portion of North Behar or the Deccan or the Hissar district in the 
Punjab, in parts of which the Famine Commission’s criterion of intense distress — 
the- loss of 75 per cent of the average harvest of the year — was fully satisfied. 
As regards therefore the^extent of intense famine there is little to choose between 
the drought of 1876-78 and that of 1896-97. The numbers on relief, if this be 
any test, have been very much greater on this occasion than in 1876-78, and a 
very high level of prices has continuously prevailed over a larger area than in 
that year. Where this year’s famine has fortunately differed from the famine of 
1876-78 is that the drought has completely broken up, save in the Deccan and 
Upper Burma, at the end of the first year. Even in the Deccan and Upper 
Burma the rainfall of September should secure a cold weather crop and place the 
termi'''ation of distress wdthin measurable distance. At no point of time has the 
crisis been so acute as in August 1877 when Southern India had entered upon its 
second year of famine and the rains to all appearance had failed in Upper India. 

III. — The course of prices. 

21. Prices are the barometer of scarcity in India. Even when high prices 
in a locality are occasioned not by local failure of crops but by failure else- 
where, they mark the beginning of pressure on the landless classes, the day 
labourer in the villages and the poorer inhabitants of the towns. From the rainfall 
of the year 1896-97 to the course of prices in that year is therefore a natural 
transition. The following return gives the average prices in each month in 
certain markets of the food-grains most in use in each tract 
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its actual requirements by about one million tons. The deficiency must have been 
chiefly met from food stocks existing in the province, as the imports from outside 
have not been large. Within the province grain has moved freely from the 
less distressed districts to the more distressed ones. Great economy of con- 
sumption has also been practised under the stress of acute distress. 

In Bombay the Deccan districts enjoyed two good years immediately 
preceding 1896, and on the estimates of the local Agricultural Department had 
in that period accumulated reserves of food equivalent to a nine months supply. 
It was fortunate that this was so, for the food-grain outturn of the year in the 
affected districts was little, it anything, over one-fourth of the ordinary .yield. 
Outside the affected area Sind had average harvests, while Guzerat was some- 
what in defect. The total outturn of the Bombay Presidency in 1896-97 may 
be put at five-eights of the production of an ordinary year and consequently' was 
less than twelve months’ lequirements of the'population. 

In Madras the outturn of the distressed area in the Deccan may perhaps be 
put at one quarter of the average ; and in Ganjam and Vizagapatam the outturn 
was short by probably 50 per cent. Elsewhere the deficiency wms not great, 
and as the distressed areas were relatively small, the year’s outturn of the Presi- 
dency was probably within 20 per cent, of the normal. Stocks also w'ere large. 
Prices have been lower than elsewhere, and the grain exports to other Provinces 
have exceeded the imports. Madras therefore has not been in serious difficulty 
about its food-supplies. 

In the Berars the autumn crop which there occupies a much larger area than 
the spring crop was said to be short by 50 per cent. ; and the spring crop by 
75 per cent. This is probably an over estimate of loss. The cultivators were 
said to have had a year's supply of food-grains in hand, and though prices have 
been high, there seems at all times to have been sufficient food in the province. 

Regarding the Native States in which distress has prevailed, it is only 
possible to speak in general terms about their food-production and requirements. 
In the Nizam’s Dominions the distressed districts bad, like the Bombay and 
Madras Deccan country, enjoyed good seasons up to 1896, and entered on the 
scarcity with large stocks of grain. Much of this was drawm away to British 
districts in the first months of the drought, aird then holders of grain took alarm 
and refused to sell. Prices reached a very high level in parts of the State, but there 
is evidence that considerable reserves still exist. In Bundelkhand and Baghel- 
khand the year’s production of fo'qd must have been much below the requirements 
of the population, as the harvests w'ere as bad as in British Bundelkhand. On the 
relief works in Rewah considerable quantities of Burma rice were sold, and despite 
of the prejudices which as a novelty it excited it found its w^ay into remote village 
marts. The Gwalior and Dholp ur States must also have been short of supplies, 
as they imported gram largely from the Meerut Division of the North-Western Prov- 
inces and Oudh, and from Rajputana. The Rajputana. States on the other hand 
had for the most part fair harvests and cbnsiderable stocks and were able to export. 

27. Summarising the results of this investigation as regards British India, the 
table below indicates that the food-outturn of British India (excluding Burma) in 
1896-97 was about one-third below that of ordinary years. This represents a 
deficiency of about 18 or 19 million tons. The consumption of the people under 
the stress of high prices has unquestionably been reduced, and a portion of 
the deficiency has in this way been covered. The rest has been made good by 
reserve stocks, and by the import of about 600,000 tons of rice from Burma. 


Province. 

Population 

by 

present census* 

Normal food crop 
area. 

Defect in yield of 
1896-97 below 
the normal. 

1. Punjab 

а. North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

3. Bengal 

4. Central Provinces 

5. Berar 

б. Bombay 

7. Madras 

20.800.000 

47.000. 000 

71.000. 000 

10.700.000 
2, goo, 000 

18.800.000 

36.000. 000 

Acres. 

22.000. 000 

36.000. 000 

53.000. 000 
'14,500,000 

4,000,000 

23.000. 000 
27,500,000 

25 per cent. 
40 „ 

33 .. 

55 „ 

40 „ 

35 

20 „ 

Total 

207,200,000’'' 

180,000,000 

33 



* The exetasion o! M j sore accounts tor the difference between these figures and those given in paragraph 24. 














y. The jit st period of the Famine — Alarm and Preparations. 

sS. The first premonitory report of the impending trouble came from the 
^ Norih- Western Provinces and Oudh. ^orth* W cstcm Provinces and Oudh. On 

, , ^ 30th September 1896 the Lieutenant- 

(jovernor informed the Government of India ihat since the beginning of the 
month increasingly unsatisfactory reports of the 'Condition of the people and 
the prospects of the crops had been received from his officers. The rains, it was 
said, had practically ceased just when they were most wanted. Very serious 
damage had already been done to the autumn or kharif cro^s. If sufficient rain 
should fall before the middle of October, it was anticipated that the kharif still 
standing might he saved, and that the usual rabi area would be sown. If no rain 
were to fall the outlook would be ver)' serious. The provinces had already suf- 
fered from two successive years of bad harvests. The people were crippled in 
resources and their stocks of grain exhausted. Prices were very high, and were 
still rising Wheat was selling at 9 to 10 seers the rupee, and barley at 12 sirs, 
prices which represented a rice of 50 per cent, on those ruling in the early part of 
the year. In anticipation of relief measure on an extensive scale being necessary, 
the programmes of relief works were being carefully revised. A list of railway 
projects was given, the earthwork of which would afford useful and beneficial 
employment for famine labour. To this report was added a copy of the instruc- 
tions which the local Government had addressed to district officers, directing 
them to institute special inquiries in each subdivision as to the actual condition 
of the kharif crops and the prospects of sowings for the rabi crops, and to report 
the result, together with estimates of the maximum number of persons for whose 
relief provision would be required, by the end of October. Authority at the same 
time had been given to them, in case distress appeared, to open public works 
under ordinary labour conditions to test the pressure on the people. They w'efe 
also enjoined to complete in advance all the preparations prescribed by the 
Famine Code for the methodical and effective administration of relief. 

29. This preliminary report was followed on the 23rd November by a letter 
setting out very fully the situation a's then developed and describing the measures 
w'hich the local Government had adopted for dealing with it. , This letter is 
remarkable for the accuracy with which it anticipated the extent and nature of 
the distress which would occur, and for the forethought with which the detailed plan 
of operations that has been followed rvith complete success and ver)' little _ varia- 
tion had been prepared. It began by reporting that no improvement in the 
outlook had occurred. October like September had been practically rainless. 
The only portion of the province which had escaped injur}' was the Meerut 
Division, where heavy rainfall in July and August had successfully carried 
the crops through the subsequent dry' months, and the parts of the Agra 
Division which are protected by canals. In the rest of the provinces the 
failure of the kharif crop varied from a loss of one-fourth in certain loca.lities to 
a loss of three-fourths and over in others, the failure being greatest in those 
districts in which rice was most largely grown. The tract ' most affected lay 
between the Ganges and the Gogra and included the greater part of Oudh and 
the district of Azaragarh. With this area Bundelkhand was also classed as, 
although its kharif in four districts out of five was returned as one-tbird' 
of an average harvest, it had already suffered from famine. The worst 
area thus arrived at comprised 35,000 square miles with a population of 
1 5-I millions. With regard to the prospects of the rabi crop the sowings were 
estimated at 58 per cent, of the normal area cropped, ranging from over 70 per 
cent, in the Meerut and Rohilkhand Divisions to 42 per cent in the Allahabad 
Division. Much, it was said, depended on rain falling in December and January. 

In the worst area famine was anticipated whether there were winter rains or not. 

In the area of less serious crop failure, comprising about 20,000 square miles 
with a population of millions, there would be much' distress, deepening in 
particular localities into famine. In the remaining area no general relief would be 
required. As to food supplies, confidence was expressed that there were consi- 
derable stocks of grain in the country and that food would not fail as long as 
there was money to buy it. Prices were, it was true, phenomenally high, .and .. 
presented " many of the features, notably that of approaching equality between 



the prices of the coarsest and the best food grains, which characterise famine 
times.” But trade was active, and the Lieutenant-Governor strongly expressec 
his opinion that i^would be equal to any probable emergency, and that nothing 
should be done tb interfere with its free play. 

30. The relief measures which had already been started were then described, 
Advances had been liberally made to cultivators for the construction of wells and 
the purchase of seed, and over 200,000 temporary wells had been thus con- 
structed for irrigating the winter crop. Land revenue to the extent of 80 lacs oi 
rupees {£x. 800,000) had been suspended. Programmes of large public works, 
chiefly the construction and repair of roads, calculated to employ 3 million 
labourers for three months, were ready, and nearly 100,000 relief labourers were 
already employed. These works were to be managed by the Department of Public 
Works. Certain railway projects were also proposed with the same object to 
the Government of India for early sanction. In , addition to these works lists of 
small village works were being drawn up, which it was proposed to utilise for the 
purpose of drawing the people from large works back to their homes at the approach 
of the hot weather and employing them in their own villages. Poor-houses had 
been opened for the reception of waifs and strays, and relief circles formed and 
circle officers appointed in each distressed district for the purpose of administer- 
ing relief in their homes to women debarred by custom from appearing in public, 
and to men of respectable classes unaccustomed to manual labour, to whom such 
relief is admissible. It has been already said of this programme that in few 
respects only were departures from it necessary. These departures may here 
be conveniently noticed. For various reasons few of the railway projects recom- 
mended by the Local Government could be utilised as relief works, and relief 
labour has been practically confined to road-making and road-repairs Small 
village works have proved less useful than was anticipated, and large works 
have been found necessary throughout the famine. Gratuitous relief, as time 
went on’, was largely expanded and embraced not only the classes unaccustomed 
to work, or to appear in public, but the aged, the young and the feeble of the 
labouring classes. 

31. The Government of Bengal in October i8q 6 submitted to the Govern- 

ment of India two preliminary reports 
’ from the Commissioner of the Patna Divi- 

sion on the condition and prospects of the crops of his division. The Commis- 
sioner reported that the winter rice crop was withering daily from want of rain, and 
that prices were rising fast. These reports were followed in November by a more 
complete account of the situation both in Behar and in the rest of Bengal. It 
was remarked that “ all known famines in Bengal and Orissa have been rice 
” famines. In Behar and Northern Bengaltbe bhadoi and rabi crops may be the 
” turning point between famine and no famine, but even "there iheimmediate cause 
“ of scarcities and famines has always been the failure of the winter rice crop.” 
For this crop rain is required in September and October, In September 1896 the 
only considerable fall occurred about the middle of the month, which saved, though 
it failed to fully restore, the crop in most districts except in east Behar. In parts 
of six districts in Central Bengal and Orissa, a deficiency of 50 per cent, of an 
average crop was anticipated. These tracts, however, were not considered to give 
cause for anxiety, except that prices were everywhere extraordinarily high. In Behar 
the Commissioner put the probable yield of the rice crop for the whole Patna Divi- 
sion at not more than a quarter of the average yield. An area of 4,300 square miles 
with a population of 3I millions was estimated by him to be likely to require relief, 
and relief would be necessary for about 5 per cent of this population, or 170,000 
persons. The Government of Bengal thought this estimate of relief too low, as no 
doubt it was. The crop-failure in Behar was in its opinion as great as in '1873-74, 
while the circumstances of the people were little improved. “ The population is 
” extremely dense, and the great majority of the people are much poorer than in 
" most other parts of these provinces. The ordinary wages of agricultural labour 
"are extremely low, being for able-bodied and agricultural labourers only from i-J- 
“ to 2^ annas the clay, and they have, owing partly to the growth of population, and 
" partly to the influence of custom, remained practically unaltered for the past 20 
“ years or more, while the prices of food grains have increased largely during the 
“ same period.” But what caused the Bengal Government most anxiety was the 



possibility of a serious deficiency in the food supply of Behar. According to its 
calculations the outturn of the three harvests of the year in the Patna Division 
together with stocks in hand (assumed to be equal to three month’s supply) would 
be below the year’s requirements of the Division by 550,000 tons. Where the 
difference was to come from and whether private trade would be equal to supplying 
the deficit were questions which the Government of Bengal was very doubtfifi 
about, though it inclined to the opinion that by importations of rice from Burma 
or of wheat from America private trade would meet the food wants of the 
province. 

32. It may be noticed that the Commissioner, though he furnished the esti- 
mates of crop-yield on which the local Government based its calculations, took a 
hopeful view of the situation. Comparing it with the situation in 1873-74 he 
thought that the material prosperity of the division had increased, that owing to 
good years the people were in better condition than in 1873, and that the 

two crops {bhadoi and kharif) of which 
there was ' fairly certain knowledge were 
better than in 1873, except in Muzaffarpur 
and Saran. He saw no reason to fear 
that the third crop {rabi) would not be as 
'good as in 1873-74, when it varied from 
a half to a three-quarters crop. In that 
case the Patna, Shahabad and Gya districts 
would have a total outturn from the three 
harvests approaching or exceeding half 
the normal yield. In Champaran, Dar- 
bhangaand Muzaffarpur the rabi was com- 
paratively unimportant, and owing to the 
serious deficiency in the bhadoi and kharif 
crops he considered the outlook there to 
be serious. He remarked, however, that 
since 1873-74, an entire revolution had 
been wrought in all the conditions of 
famine relief in Behar by the immense 
development of communications. In 1873- 
74 there was only one railway in Behar, 
and that ran through the two southern dis- 
tricts of Patna and Shahabad. In 1896 
there was at least one line of rail in each 
district, and in the division 589 miles were 
open. In 1873-74 the Sone canals had 
not been opened. In 1896 they^ supplied water communication for many miles. 
In 1873-74 there were no steam ferries in the division. Now they were frequent. 
Lastly in 1873-74 the number of roads open w’ere a mere fraction of what they 
were in 1896. In the whole division 12,500 miles of road were now open. He 
rightly concluded that all these charges w'ould Immensely facilitate, and render 
vastly' less expensive, the supply of grain and the execution of all operations con- 
nected with the relief of distress. 

33. In December, on the Lieutenant-Governor visiting Behar, the details of the 
scheme of relief were settled. The distressed tracts w'ere blocked out into relief 
charges and relief circles. A charge contained an area of about 200 to 300 square 
miles with a population of about 250,000 persons : and a circle an area of about , 
30 to 40 square miles with a population of about 25,000 to 30,000 persons. To 
such of the charges as could not be officered by Assistant Magistrates, Police 
Officers and Deputy Collectors, young indigo planters specially employed for 
the occasion were appointed. In the three districts of Champaran, Darbhanga 
and Muzaffarpur, where the failure of the rice crop was greatest, 15 charges and 
66 circles (to be increased eventually to 31 charges and 197 circles) were 
immediately formed. With regard to relief works all large works were to be 
placed directly under the Department of Public Works, and all others managed 
by the Civil, authorities. A list of large Avorks, including several canal and 

* A 16 annas (=Re. 1) yield is token in Indian agricultural estimates to represent an average crop: and 8 
anna crop is thus haU an average crop. A 2o annas crop is a full or bumper crop. 
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ate execution in the distressed tracts, besides the earthwork for several branch 
railways. In Upper Burma canal projects were also available. In Bombay the 
collection of road-metal was first resorted to, but when it was seen that a supply 
sufficient to last for years was being accumulated, several large tank projects for 
irrigation purposes and railway earthwork were commenced. In Madras there 
was a singular scarcity of large projects of permanent utility, and the relief gangs 
have been employed on road repairs and the collection of road jnetal. In the 
Central Provinces the earthwork of the Raipur-Dhamtari railway gave some em- 
ployment in the Raipur district, and that of the Katni-haugor railway in the Saugor 
district; but road work here also has been the chief resource. In the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh also road-work has been the chief form of employ- 
ment, and in the worst districts every e.xisting unmetalled road has been put 
into thorough repair and often raised and widened, and many new roads con- 
structed. Village and road side tanks w'ithin a certain distance from each road 
so operated upon were also deepened and improvdd as part of the road project. 
In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh and to a lesser extent in the Central 
Provinces the road-works, which were almost invariably large wmrks giving em- 
ployment in each case to 2,000 workers and upw'ards, were supplememed by 
numerous small works, such as village roads and tanks, for the employment of 
small bodies of labourers. The difficulty of effective supervision over such 
scattered works was recognised, and to meet it the aid of the local landowners 
w’as called in. They would agree to construct a given village work for a certain 
sum, covenanting to employ distressed persons only and to pay them famine 
wages. In some cases the cost was shared between the landowner and the 
Government, in others the Government bore the whole cost. But in either case 
the landow'ner had a strong pecuniary interest in getting a full day’s work out 
of the labourers. No return of the village w'orks cnnstrucled through this agency 
has yet beep received, but they are known to have been numerous, especially 
in the Allahabad Division of the North-Western Provinces and in the 
Chhattisgarh Division of the Central Provinces, where the country lends 
itself to the construction of small tanks for the storage of water. As subsidiary 
to large works under direct State management these “village works ” have 
proved very useful, but neither in the Central Provinces nor in the North- 
Western Provinces has it been found safe to trust to them alone. A backbone 
of large works on which labourers can be employed in thousands under strict 
professional supervision and control was held in both provinces to be essential. 
In Bengal there were no large projects ready in the first months of the famine, 
and owing to the character of the country tanks were preferred in Behar to road- 
making A few of the tank projects were large, but the majority were virtually 
“ villkge works.” And being comparatively small, the works opened in each 
district were necessarily very numerous. Effective supervision would not have 
been possible, had not the special famine establishments in Behar been excep- 
tionally strong. 

57. From what has been said above it will be understood that there is less to 
show’ in the way of permanent public utility for the enormous quantity of famine- 
relief labour which has been employed by the State than could be wished. This 
is more or less inevitable whenever labour is employed for reasons other than 
because it is wanted. But more attention'may usefully be directed in future by 
local Governments to the preparation of famine-relief p. ejects, especially in 
provinces where during the late famine difficulty has been experienced in pro- 
viding large works of undeniable utility. 


Except in Bengal, where owing to the numerical weakness of the Public 
„ Works Department it w’as found necdssary 

’ at first to place almost all relief w'orks 

under the civil officers, the immediate direction of the larger relief w’orks was 
from the outset entrusted to officers of the Public Works Department. But as 
such works are carried on on the principle of giving effectual relief to the labouring 
population and not of getting the greatest quantity of work done at the cheapest 
rate, civil officers were associated with the officers of the Public Works Department, 
to see that the labourers were correctly classified and properly paid and tasked ac- 
cording to their strength. In such a system of dusl control there is obviously room 
for discussion as to the limits of the respective powers of the civil and professional 
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and ihelr wives and children, if entitled to gratuitous relief, were relifeved in their 
homes, and not as “ dependants " on the works. The same was the case in 
Madras. 

‘ . ' • 

53. To the relief worker the'gratuitous relief of his "dependants” is very 
attractive, especially when it takes the form of cash. In Bombay the large num* 
her of non-working children brought by women to the works in the first months of 
the scarcity led to inquiry which resulted in the discovery that many of the 
children belonged^ to persons who did not attend the works, and that they were 
lent for the occasion. This practice was stopped by the institution of children’s 
kitchens in connection with the works and the discontinuance of the money dole. 
Elsewhere a similar change was necessitated by the neglect of parents to feed 
their children though receiving money. for their food,' It was found that they either 
spent the extra allowance on themselves, or saved it against the day when the 
works would be closed. Famine weakens family affections, and there is no clearer 
sign of its severity in a given locality than the condition of the children. Wherever 
children’s kitchens were substituted for cash ’allowances an immediate improve- 
ment in the health of the children ensued. 1 he experience of the late famine is 
conclusive on the point that when distress becomes severe, parents cannot be 
trusted to provide for their offspring. 

54, This fact constitutes one of the arguments in favour of the retention of 
the present relief wage system of the Famine Codes, demoralizing though it may 
seem in some of its aspects. Under this system the relief-worker, whatever may 
be his working capacity, is restricted to a bare subsistence wage. The extra 
allowances receivable by him for non-working members of h’is family depend not 
on his industry but on the size of the family. The alternative system, which is 
not without its advocates, is to pe'mit the worker to earn enough by exceptional ■ 
industry to support himself and the persons dependent upon him. It is easy to 
see that this would result in the State paying many of the workers mote than they 
actually require for their o^n subsistence, without any guarantee that the young, 
the aged, and infirm would be kept alive. When distress is slight this consider- 
ation has not the same force, and if sufficient wages are offered to the people the 
care of their dependants may be left to the able-bodied as in ordinary times. In 
slightly affected areas during the late famine several varieties of the piece work 
system, under which the worker is permitted, in proportion to his industry and 
skill, to earn a wage in excess of a bare subsistence for himself and receives no 
separate allowance for his dependants, were tried with success. 

55, The first period of the famine was occupied in all provinces with the orga- 

. . , , , nization of relief works, and in connec- 

The organization o re le wor s. disposition of famine 

labour to the best advantage received much attention. Such disposition includes 
(fl) the selection of suitable works of permanent public utility; ( 5 ) the manage- 
ment of the works by a competent staff ; (c) the proper classification and 
remuneration of the relief workers ; {d) the proper tasking of the workers ; (c) 
the adoption, of other self-acting tests of distress. 

56. The selection of suitable works for the employment of relief workers is 

a matter of greater difficulty than it at 
(o) The works selected. seems. Und'^f the ideal system 

there should be in every distressed area one or more projects of permanent 
utility, specially prepared and reserved for the emergency of a famine Such 
projects should be capable of eiving employment to a large body of labourers 
for several months, and as the labour is unskilled, they should preferentially 
consist of earthwork of of quarrying and preparing metal for roads. Railway 
earthwork, canal and drainage excavation, road-making and road-repairs, and 
tank construction almost exhaust the category of such possible works. But 
there are many districts for which no new railways are proposed, in which no 
canal can be made, and where tanks of large size for irrigation purposes are not 
required.' In such cases road earthwork and the collection of metid are usually 
the one form of labour on which the relief population can be employed, and the 
quantity of such work that can usefully be undertalien is necessarily limited. 
The Punjab was fortunate in having two canal projects (the Ghaggar canal in 
the Hissar district and the Jhelum canal in the Gujrat district) ready for immedi- 
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crowds, and this might have been a greater danger than some excess in the 
matter of gratuitous relief. It may also he mentioned in noticing the Jiigli 
percentage of gratuitous relief in the homes of the people in Bcliar that in other 
provinces more gratuitous relief on the relief works themselves was given than 
was the case in Behar. Under what conditions and to what classes tliis second 
forvu of gratuitous relief is given will be explained later on when the system of 
relief works is discussed. 


51. In the Central Provinces the scattered and sparse population, the migra- 
tor}* Imbits of the aboriginal races, the defective communications, and the weakness 
of the cstahlisliments at the disj’o.sal of the administration, made the effective 
organisation of village lelicf p.cruliarly arduous. Pending its completion the 
expedient of "relief centres,’’ where food was su])plicd to all comers in obvious need 
of relief, was provisionally adopted. To these relief centres was often attached 
a small relief work, such as the exravntion of a village tank or the repairing of a 
road, .and when this was the case able-bodied npplicauis for relief were required 
to perfortu .n task ns rhe condiiion of relief. 1 hose centres proved very useful 
in the wilder tr.icts, and ns a simple and summary method of relief they 
were frequently resorted to in places where distress uncxpcctcdlv made its 
appearance before regu’ar relief works could he opened. But llicy tended 
to become unmnnage.ablc .as the applicants for relief increased, and were 
gradu.ally discarded, c.xcep: in the wilder tracts, ns relief operations were .system- 
atised. Boli\ in poor-house.s .and in relief centres in the Central Provinces the 
mortality was very high in the e.arly moniiis of the famine and attracted public at- 
tention. The dc.ath statistics of these institutions etdiated by the local Adudnisir.a- 
lion show that a large proportion of the de.aths were those of wanderers from native 
territory or other parts oi India. This was especially the case in the Nerbadda val- 
ley district.s which form the natural channel of coiumnnicaiion between Central 
India and the fertile south, and which in all seasons arc resorted to for 
work and food by titousands of immigrants from tite north. But m.my of the 
dcatlis were those of aborigim s or of residents of other districts of the province, 
indicating the prevalence of wandering to a lamentable extent. This aimless 
wandering of hunger-stricken persons h.ns often characterised great famines in 
the past, and however vigilant the administration, it is likely to occur in broken 
forest country among people who largely subsist on wild fruits and grasses and 
who still retain the nomad's instinct. Many of the difliculties which have arisen 
in the Central Provinces in the late famine c.an be traced to this source. 


In Madras and Bombay during this period the administration of poor-houses 
and gratuitous relief in villages presents no features of special interest. 

52. Turning now to the m.ain branch of famine relief — the relief works — the 
_ , gratuitous relief given in connection wilh 

them may in the first place be noticed. 
The w.age earned by a relief-worker is not intended to be more than a subsis- 
tence wage. If therefore the people come in families to the relief works, there 
wall be a certain number of children below the working age, and of infirm adults, 
to be provided for. The I'amine Codes allow these non- workers to be gratuitously 
relieved as " dependants ’’ of the relief-workers, the relief taking the form of 
money or cooked food. The proportion of dependants to tlie workers varied 
greatly, as will be .seen from the analysi.s of the population on relief at the end of 
April, in different provinces. It was i8 per cent, in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, and 26 per cent, in Bombay. In Bengal and Madras it was 
only 9 per cent, and 5 per cent, respectively. 1 hose variations were due 
to the relative extent to which in each province the relief-work population re- 
sided on the works; and the practice of rc,sidence ag.ain depended on the distance 
of the works from the homes of the people, and on the degree to which residence 
on them was encouraged, or was enforced as a, test of distress. In the North- 
Western Provinces and in Bomb.ay large works at considerable intervals were the 
rule, and residence on them was practically obligatory for the majority of the 
workers, coming as they did from long distances. Whole families settled dowm 
on the works, and the non-working members had to be gratuitously relieved. In 
Bengal the works were so numerous and scattered that there was very little 
residence on them. The workers came from and returned to their villages daily, 
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,tem was regarded by the people .with extreme repulsion, and that it involved the 
(Uprooting of families from their homes and the breaking up of social bonds 
iheFamiue Commission accordingly came to the conclusion that the village 
system was preferable for general adoption “ insomuch as, while this system, may 
involve the risk of a too free grant of relief, the poor-house system involves ‘the 
more serious risk of insufficient relief.” To it they looked for the prevention of 
the wandering of the poor in famine time, "which leads to the dissolution "of the 
" village communities, and is one of the principal causes of famine mortality." 
They thought that if work on the task system commensurate -vath the capacity of 
each labourer was offered to all persons capable of doing a reasonable amount of 
■work, the incapable poor who would be supplied with food in their homes would 
not form a large percentage of the population ; and they believed that by means 
of a complete chain of inspectors in each local area with a European officer at 
their head abuses could be prevented. The system of gratuitous relief approved 
by the Famine Commission has been introduced into the Famine Codes, but 
the present is the first occasion since they were framed on which it has been ex- 
tensively applied. In the Behar districts of Bengal the percentage of persons 
gratuitously relieved in their homes was as high as 5 and 6. per cent, of the total 
population of the distressed tracts. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
the proportion has exceeded 3 per cent, in three or four districts only, •while 
in many districts it was less than i per cent. In either province special pains 
have been taken to make the supervision efficient and to confine relief to 
•deserving cases, and in either province the local Government is satisfied that it 
has been the means of keeping together the ’village and family organization 
and in preventing wandering and mortality. The intensity of the famine in parts 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh was suqh that gratuitous relief 
in the homes of the people on a large scale was inevitable. But the Bengal 
figures gave cause to inquiries on the part of the Government of India. I'he 
local Government has explained them by reference to the chronic poverty 
of the dense population of Behar and to the rapid drying up of the springs of 
private charity as a consequence of this poverty on the first approach of hard times. 
The great preponderance given in Bengal to gratuitous relief still, however, re- 
mains singular and as yet 'not fully explained. It may be the case that necessi- 
tous cases were more completely tracked out in Behar by the very strong relief 
•establishments entertained there, than was possible in other provinces where 
the staff was weaker and the area of distress more extensive. It is also probable 
that the strictness with which tasks have been enforced on the relief works 
in Behar indirectly resulted in a comparatively large number of persons being 
placed on gratuitous relief, since they were found unable to perform what -was 
held to be a reasonable amount of work. In other Provinces where less attention 
was paid to the amount of work obtained from the relief workers, persons were 
admitted to the works whose labour was of a nominal character, while the number 
of women and children among the workers was much in excess of what was 
required or could be profitably employed. This was in accordance with the 
principle that it is better to accept all inefficient labourers offering themselves 
than to place them on gratuitous relief in their homes. Though the labour ‘ 
they are capable of m'ay be of little or no value, they submit, it is held, to a dis- 
tinct test of distress in the very act of appearing on a relief work. In Bengal 
inefficient labourers were in principle admitted to the relief works, and the local 
" Government, after inquiry came to the conclusion that the gratuitous lists con- 
tained the names of no persons who were capable of labour. But there is littje 
doubt that inefficient labourers were in smaller proportion on relief works in 
Bengal than elsewhere. This appears both from the comparatively few women 
and ^children on relief works in Bengal, and from the high tasks which were ob- 
tained from the gangs. A difference of system in the management of relief 
works is indicated, which on the face of it had something to do with the large 
numbers in Behar on gratuitous relief in their homes. Such divergencies in the 
methods of relief administration in the different Provinces do not -necessarily 
imply that one province has been right and the other VTong. The cause way , 
lie in the special circumstances of the case. In Behar the relief works were small 
and numerous and within easy reach of every village. If great attention had 
not been paid to exacting a high task from the labourers and thus indirectly 
eliminating inefficient persons, the works would have attracted unmanageable 
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^0. As relief varies in diameter according to the circumstances and pliysi- 

cal powers of iicrsons relieved, an analysis 
of ine ngi^rci^ntc volume of relief given on 
the last day of April is of interest. This is effected hy the figures below ; — 
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llwltrat'nJ 


1 

:r?!! 


ji.?!.; 


1,000 

5.999 

36,843 

C<n**Ai IrJtA 



IjJ.ol'' 

.4. 

i.rj.ois 


17 .s;>' 

>7.5?S 

>49..596 

... 

1 

••• 

14.$$' 


)4.S'.' 

... 

7.) 44 

7.'44 

:), 09 o 

Tol.it ... 

1 

i 

... 

1 

1 • • 

>70.4' 

... 

37 7S> 


108 , 1:9 

CiPivnTorit 


J.'/'.S-''' 

.'.03I,3$S 




S,4.:p4 

3 , 470,887 


50. From these figures it wili be seen that more than three-fourths of theper- 

^ , ,, , sons relieved were cmploved on public works, 

the remainder being siiown as gratuitously 
relieved Labour fnr all who ran do a reason.abic anmiint of work, and gratuitous re- 
lief, a^ faraspos.sihlein their villages, for jtersons iucap.able of labour, constitute the 
tv.o main divisions' of famine relief. For wanderers and professional beggars poor- 
houses .arc provided, but cscejg in the ^'orlh•\Vc^lern Frovinre.s and Oudli and tiic 
Central IVovincc.s tlie number <4 pcrs'ons so relieved \wis very small. Gratuitous 
relief in villages was given most cstensivcly in the two jirovinccs of Bengal and the 
North-Western Brovinces and Oudh, and in Bengal the number of persons so 
relieved bore r. very high proportion to the number on works. In oilier provinces 
up to the end of ,*\pril liii.s form of relief was sp.aringly resorted to. In the next 
f criod of liie famine a ver^' marl'.cd change in this respect will be seen in the Central 
l^rovinccs. No subject during the late famine has been more continuou.slj' under 
obsermtioii and d'ccu.-^sion than the proj^cr limits of this .system of " out door ’’ relief 
in ll'.c homes of the pcnjile, and it undoubtedly constitutes one of the most difii- 
cuU and delicate questions in famine administration. A few remarks on the point 
may therefore not be out of jilane. The Famine Commission siinw that in the 
earlier (amines the obligation of relieving persons other than the able-bodied was 
not recognised by the Slate, and was considered to rest with the cliaritahie public. 
Tlic first step to the rerngnition of the rcsponsibilily of the .'^tale in this respect 
wa': bv tiie institution of poor-houses or kitchens where relief was given in the - 
form of coolrcd food, with or without the condition of residence. The ncM •^tep 
■was taken in the Bchnr famine of 1^73-7.}, when village inspection and village 
relief were prominci t features of Sir Richard Temple’s organi/alion. The country 
vas mapped out into small circles, each superintniided by a relieving officer, and 
it was made hi> duty to discover within his circle ail cases of distress which could 
not be met by tbe offer of employment on works, and to .arrange for the 
weekly or monthly distribution to such pe-sons of doles of grain or money, 
availing himself, so far as was po‘=.sible, of the services of tbe village headman. 
The Famine Commission clearly recognised that under this system wliere no 
test of distress can be applied tiio difficulty of dislinguisliing the worthy from 
the unworthy must be great. l;ul they noted tbe fact that the poor-house sys- 
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to famine level. In the Central Provinces the winter crop of i 8 n 6 • j 

only three-fifths of its usqal area and much of it was poor^ Here als??hp 
harvest failed to replenish depleted local stocks or to^bring down prices Ricf 
growing districts like Bilaspur and Raipur in the Chhattisg'arh Division 5 
the Central Provinces have no winter crops to speak of, and no alleviation 
in their condition through the spring harvest could be expected. In Ganiam and 
Vizagapatam in the Madras Presidency rice is likewise the staple crop and 
here also the distressed tracts went from bad to worse. In the Bombay and 
Madras Deccan the late crops failed in most places, and their harvesting had 
no effect on prices or on the general condition of the people. ^ 

48. The growth of relief from the commencement of relief operations to the 
end of April 1897 is shown in the table below : — 


Provinces. 

Number op persons is receipt op relIep at the end op each month. 



December 

1896. 

January 

1S97. 

February 

1897. 

March 

1897. 

■ April 
>897. 

Madras ... ... 

t 

28,410 

-26,330 

42,363 

65.83s 

104,95s 

231,650 

Bombay 

• «* 

10,409 

239.356 

325.695 

412,259 

4 S 4 t 443 

403.818 

Bengal 

... 

3.384 

91,410 

338,810 

410,002 

535.333 

678,972 

North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 

40,880 

1.45.697 

496.87s 

1,254,108 

1,647,529 

1,010,616 

1,248,496 

Punjab ... ... 

5.902 

10.919 

53.073 

97,259 

123.738 

102,474 

87.97* 

Central Provinces 

<•* 

... 

167,189 

284,287 

3 S >.263 

475.644 

58 >.963 

Burma ... 

3,998 

20,337 

3 o .>34 

33.230 

26,128 

23,605 

>6,728 

Berar 

... 

... 



II, III 

>5,627 

23,160 

Total 

49.780 

219.156 

1,104,367 

2 . 375.752 

3,047,865 ' 

2,722,697 

3.272,758 

Native States , 





' 



Hyderabad .. ... 

... 


... 

... 

4.509 

4,414 

26,843 

Central India ... 

Rajputana .„ 

>3.969 

8,019 

Not re- 
ported. 
34.807 

30,876 

47.254 

69,062 

25.041 

137,040 

19,469 

100,246 

29,808 

149.596 

2 1,690 

Total 

23.98S 

34.807 

78. *30 

94.103 

i6i,orS 1 

134,468 

198,129 

Ghand Total 

73.768 

253.963 

1,182,497 

2,469.855 

3,208,883 

2,857,168 

3,470,887 


On the 30th April there were 3,272,758 persons in receipt of relief in British 
India and 1 1 98,1 29 persons in receipt of relief in Native States. The greatest 
number attained in any province during this period was 1,647,000 persons in the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh at the end of February. In the middle of 
March the spring harvest in those provinces afforded employment in the_ fields 
and withdrew labourers from the relief works. In the Bundelkhand ^ districts of 
the same provinces the ripening of the flower of the niahua tree (Bassia lattfolia), 
which in a dried state is very largely used as an article of food throughout 
Central India, gave further employment to the people, and brought a supply of 
cheap food within their reach All this tended to relieve the pressure on the 
relief works during March and accounts for the fall in the numbers on relief in 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh at the close of the month. In April 
they again began to rise. The effect of the spring harvest in the Punjab is seen 
in the drop in the April numbers, the harvest there being later. In Bombay 
the fall in April was due to greater strictness in enforcing tests of distress, 
especially in the matter of allowances to non working children In other provinces 
the growth of relief is continuous throughout the period, and any tendency which 
the sprincr harvest had to draw labour off the relief works was more than counter- 
balanced'^by the extension of relief into new areas as the area of distress 
widened. 
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Shortly after this Ills Highness the Maharaja Sinclhia of Gwalior volunteered to 
lend money to distressed States through Hritisli ofllccrs, and after the fullest 
enquiry aiid consideration the Governor General's Agent was authorised to 
arrange such loans on the basis of interest at 4 per cottt. gtiaraniccd by the 
British Government. These loans were to be made subject to the conditions 
that the resources of the applicant State were exhausted, that the Chief agreed 
to be guided by the Political Agent in famint; m.atters, and agreed also that his 
State would be liable to be taken under direct management by the Indian Gov- 
ernment on bis failure to repay the loan. 'I'his arrangement lias worked very 
well. 'I’he loans have been of invaluable assistance to the poorer States, while 
the conditions on which they h.avc been made were well calculated to bring home 
to the rulers their rcs(X)nsihilities and to induce tlutn to study and enforce 
economy. Tlic loans were confined to States within the Central India Agency. 
Outside that Agency the States in which relief tneasures were needed were com- 
paratively Wealthy and tlid not require such assistance. 

46. To advise the. States in the administration of famine relief, to see that 
relief was being given wln-n-ver wanted and that it was given on right principles, 
an officer, Lieutenant-Colonel A. 1 ‘. Thornton, of the Political ■ Dcp.ari mem, was 
deputed to visit ttiem in order. Bikaner was first visited, as complaints had been 
made by the Government of the Punjab that subjects of that Slate were crowd- 
ing on to relief works in Punj.ab districts. Prom Bikanir he pmereded to 
Biiatlpur and Dholpur, two other Stati s in the Rajput.ana Agency, and thence to 
Gwalior, Buiulclkhand .and ILigln lkhand. This tour proved viry useful to the 
States concerned, and also fully informed the Government of India of the 
situ.ation in c.ach State. In the most affected States Assistant Political Officers 
were given to the Political Officer in charge, to enable him the more effectively 
to keep liimscK informed of the progress of relief .and to advise the States. 
But care was at the s.ame time taken not to impair in any way the res- 
ponsibility of cacli State for providing for the relief of its siibjcct.s. Very 
praiseworthy efforts were in many cases made by the Chhfs, and a great 
deal of good work was done, though, as might he expected, in a less system- 
atic way than the Famine Codes of British India contemplate. In the most 
distrcs.sed tracts relief moasure.s occasionally lagged behind the rcquircmcnl.s 
of the ease, .and the fact w.as at once proclaimed bv the migration of the sub- 
jects of the Stale in troops to adjoining British districts. In the Niram's 
Dominions scriou.s di.'-trcss was not at first apprehended, ns heavy rain in 
November had done much goeti to the crops and had cncniiragod the cultivators 
to sow more hand for a late CMp. But as December and January went by with- 
out rain, tlic November sowu-gs came to nothing, food became dear, and the 
agricultural labourers were without employment. The Nizam's Government 
promptly rccog.iiscd the situation, and opened relief worlts, and suspended pay- 
ment of the land-revenue, in liic distressed tracts. 


TI.— Thc second feriod. 


from the comrncnccnicnf of relief operations to the 
close of the spring harvest. 


47. During this period the fate of the cold weather crops was deckled and the 
_ . , distressed tracts became more distinctly 

row.. 0 istrcji. defined. It has been already said ih.at the 

outturn of these crops was much below the average, partly because the 
areas sown were less and partly because sowings on unjrrigated lands either 
failed to germinate or gave a very poor return. Thus the inequalities between 
field and field and between district and district in the matter of yield were 
much greater then in ordinary years. In <he Bundelkhand districts and in 
Hissar, where there is very little artifici.al irrigation and where little rain fell during 
the.wdntcr months, the harvest was miserable and added little to local food stocks. 
Their exhaustion was seen in a continuous import of grain from other districts. 
In the Central .and Northern Punjab, in the canal districts of the North-'iVes'ern 
Provinces, and in parts of Oudh and Rebar, much of the crop was good, prom 
there grain was drawn to the distressed districts, and this demand, con- 
joined with the reluctance of the cultivators to sell, kept prices in these tracts up 
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October rainfall was very serious. The tract where the deficiency was o-reatesi 
comprised a broad belt of country traversing the four Deccan districts of Bellarv 
Kurnool, Arantapur and Cuddapah — districts which are habitually liable to 
drought. The harvests of the t\TO previous years had been good, and prices 
in the Deccan had in June i8g6 .fallen to the low level of the years pre- 
ceding the great famine of 1876. Large stocks had accumulated, and but 
for the scarcity prevailing throughout India the province would have been 
exceptionally well able to withstand a bad year. - "But from September 
grain had been drained from it to Northern India, and prices had advanced by 
leaps and bounds under the influence of this export and from the reluctance of the 
cultivators to part with their stocks. Prophecies were current of a fatal three 
years’ cycle of drought, and every well-to-do ryot locked up his remaining store 
of grain. The poorer classes weft already hard pressed. There was littte em- 
ployment in the fields, and the immediate opening of relief works was necessary. 
The situation was said to be outside the experience of the present generation in 
famine administration. " Hitherto," wrote the Board, " it has been held that scarcity 
“ rates and famine were the results of the failure of twQ, or more seasons. In the 
“ present case the failure of a single season has resulted in warning or scarcity 
“ rates, and for the poorer classes which habitually have to buy grain the latter 
" mean distress and famine, unless their condition is alleviated.” 

44. In December the Revenue Board were able to report that heavy rain in the 
last week of November, followed bya copious north-east monsoon in the southern half 
of the Presidency, had materially reduced the scarcity area, and had brought about 
a substantial fall in prices. The affected area was now confined to the belt of 
country in the Deccan, with a population of 1 J millions, and to parts of the Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam districts. Relief works in the form of road-repairs had been 
opened by the district authorities. On relief tvorks and in kitchens about ^ 20,000 
persons were receiving relief, but the numbers were not increasing. The people 
were generally in good condition. The weaver class, a class which is very nume- 
rous in the Madras Presidency, was specially distressed owing to slackness of 
trade and absence of demand for textile goods, and relief at their own trade had 
been organized for weavers in Beilary and Cuddapah. No gratuitous relief in 
the homes of the people had as yet been found necessary. In Ganjam test-works 
had failed to attract labour. In the Deccan fodder for the cattle was very scarce, 
and large numbers had been driven off to the Mysore pastures. Compared, how- 
ever, with other parts of India the affected area in the Madras Presidency appear- 
ed from the report to be relatively small. Nor was it at first anticipated thkt 
relief on a large scale would be necessary. In the financial estimates for 1896-97 a 
sum of only 25 lacs for expenditure on famine relief in Madras was provided. 
But from April 1897 relief rapidly expanded, the expenditure soon outran the 
twenty-five lakhs, and at the end of July when rain still held off in the south 
of India there w'ere more persons on relief in Madras than in any other province. 

In April the labour task was reduced and the daily wage raised by the Local Govern- 
ment in the belief that the conditions of relief hitherto prevailing had been too 
stringent. Gratuitous relief in the homes of the people was also commenced on 
an extensive scale, and increased provision made for the special relief of weavers 
at. their trade. To this change of policy the rapid growth^ of the numbers on 
relief must in a large measure be ascribed. It will be seen in the sequel that the 
Madras Government recognised that liberality had gone too fer, and as the agri- 
cultural outlook improved it took steps to restrict relief .within proper bounds. 

43. In Central India the probability of severe distress occurring in many of the 

States of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand 
Native States. recogniscd early in October 1 896 by 

the Governor General's Agent. Bad seasons had been experienced for three 
years and many .of the States through no fault of their own were at the end of 
their resources. The condition in Rewa, the largest State in Baghelkhand, was 
found to be very bad, and in Bundelkhand the population of the small States 
formino- that Agency was much distressed. The question of funds was reported by 
the Governer General’s Agent to be very serious. In the Bundelkhand Agency 
but six out of tw'enty three States had been able to make their own relief arrange- 
ments. As funds in the other States were exhausted, he obtained from the Gov- 
ernment of India a loan of two lakhs on their behalf to keep the people alive. 
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tl>c agricultur.il classes, and it was considered that nuicli employment could 
thus be economically provided. Steps were being taben to open poor-housc.s and 
gratuitous relief was already being given ott a small scale in villages to persons 
unable to labour. The condition of the cattle owing to the scarcil}' of fodder 
was very serious. Kumbers bad already died or had been sold for slaughter in 
Rij.apur and Shoiapnr. The people were being urged to take their cattle to 
the forests whete there was grazing to he had. And to provide for cattle which 
could not thus he moved the Forest nej)artment had arranged to cut and jwess 
gras.s and place it in depots at the railway station.s, A prominent feature of 
the distress in the Presidency was tl’.e large number of weavers in need of 
relief. Itt some towns there were thousands rcjiortcd to be in search of em- 
ployment. The great majority of these the l.ocal Government considered would 
require no special provision and could futd cmjiloymeiu ou the ordinary relief 
works. Only to sucli as were deemed incapahli' of thus gaining a livelihood 
was semi-gratuitous employment in their own craft to be given. 

41. The de.dsion in this scl’.eme of relief to depend on large works profes- 
sionally managed has been consistraitly adhered to with excellent results. The 
unnccess.'iry e.xpansmn of relief which follows the opening of numerous small 
works was avoide.l and a very uselul distance test was thereby indirectly 
applied. On tl.e works luitting arcounnodatimi was provided for the workers, 
.and ns a further test tesidcr.ce upon the work has in some cases been made com- 
pulsory. The special f.sider arr.-.ngements appear to iuive jiroved useful. A very 
large quantity of jnessed gr.ass was plae. d in the districts liy the Forest Depart- 
ment, and was disposed of at juices which covered .all outl.ay. Special relief to 
we.aver.s s.ank to very small p’roportinns. When it was found that they ri'adily 
took to employment on the ordinary rtTu-l worV.s and physically improved 
through the lalu.ur, ib.e Ihunhay (lovernmcnt ee.ased to m.ake special .arrange- 
ments for the weaver class, and left it to immicijjalitics in which w( avers were 
numerous to ilo so fr.un umnu-ipal funds if they thought fit. On the recom- 
mendation of the PiUi'.l'.ay Go\i;rr.t!ii.nt (he lmp< ri.d Legislative Council passed 
.an Act (.Nil (-f i^op) enabling municijial c.npor.atic'ns to borrow money for 
this object. Thi'. .Act however Iwis bi on v.-ry sji.Ttingly re.sorled to by munici- 
palities in P.nmbay I’r< sidency, as it wac found th.vt the cost of the relief proposed 
to be given was out of ai! jiropiiriion to the mimlur of j ersons to be relieved. 

42. The fears cf tlieloc.a! Government that such of the ru/u’ crops as were sown 
after the November rain would, except where itrig.’c.ed, f.ail to come to anyibing 
proved correct. In Felunary and .M.arch tim Diti'lclorrutbe.Agriculiur.alDc- 
p.a.'lment after v!.siting tlic .affected districts reported on their condition and the 
st.aieof the crops. Of Sholapur he wrote ; ” up to November large anxas roui.ained 
“altogether unsn-.vn. In (hat month rain fell heavily in the nurlhern and central 
“portions of the district with the result that even more lli.an the usual areas were 
“ sown withrni;'. The crops on these, though germinating admirably, have come 
“ to nothing but growth from twelve to eigbtemi indies liigii, wliieh will yield noth- 
“ ing but a very little fodder for c.atlle.” in nijajmr .nil vestiges of tiic.se. Novem- 
ber crops liad disappeared. “ It is difncult to conceive anytiiing more distressing 
“ th.an the ajipearancc of the district as it presented itself to the eye of the observer 
“ entering it from the north in the month of January. Except in (he nciglibour- 
" hood of wells and of the rivers, thcie was scarcely a blade of green to be 

“discerned. In the ne.icrhbntirmrr n-jrtr >1... Ci. .1 


KUUAIUM. 
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■serious. " The great majority of the classes in the provinces who will suffer most 
" are almost entirely dependent on the autumn crops— rice, juar, and the smaller 
“ millets. Nearly all their land is cropped with these grains, and w'hen these fail, 
" as they have this year almost everywhere failed, the most plentiful outturn of 
“ wheat and grain is, apart from its effect in lowering the general price of food 
“ stuffs, of little or no benefit to the people.” " We must,” the Chief Commissioner 
continued, “ be prepared to face continued and general distress till well on in July or 
“August. In some parts, notably Saugor, Jubbulpur, Balaghat and parts 
“ of Damoh, past years have been so bad, and the people are so depressed and 
“ impoverished by the calamities of successive seasons, that it will take at least a 
“ year of renewed agricultural prosperity to make the poorest classes independent 
“ of Government relief.” 


38. The scheme of relief contemplated the opening of village works by the civil 
■authorities in all localities where scope for such works existed, as the first stage 
in the organization of famine relief. The main thing to be done, it was thought, 
was to keep the people on their land and to provide sufficient work and food for 
them near their homes to prevent their throwing up their holdings before better 
times came round. As distress deepened and the number of persons to be reliev- 
ed grew, large road works were to be opened under the management of the 
Public Works Department. For the provision of gratuitous relief, poor-houses 
bad been established at centres. These were to be supplemented by more nu- 
merous relief centres brought nearer the homes of the people, with small works 
attached to them for enforcing a task on applicants for relief capable of doing 
light work. Gratuitous relief in the homes of the people might eventually have 
to be organized, but this was thought not to be a urgent matter. 


39. This scheme is open to criticism as being adapted to a much lighter cala- 
mity than that which actually had be'fallen the provinces. Distress speedily outran 
the village works and the poor-houses on which reliance was placed The relief cen- 
tres and the poor-house population grew to unmanageable dimensions. As events 
■showed, it would have been better had large relief works under the Department 
of Public Works been started, and village relief organized, at an earlier date. Un- 
foreseen delays occurred in the publication of the departmental programme^ and 
the organization of the work-establishments. Village relief could not be effectively 
administered by the district staffs until they were reinforced by British military 
officers lent for the purpose by the Military Department, and this took _ time. 
The order in which the districts were placed with reference to the degree of distress 
anticipated in each has proved generally correct, except that as time went on the 
centre of distress shifted from the Nerbadda Valley to the rice districts of Bilaspur 
and Raipur, and the plateau districts of Betul, Mandla and Seoni in 'the Satpura 


range. 


40. 


A brief intimation of extensive crop failure in the Deccan and Southern 

Mahratta country was made by the 
Bombay Government in November. The 
full report was delayed till Januar}>-, as a good fall of rain towards the end 
of November was thought to have materially altered the outlook and rendered 
comparatively useless the calculations previously made. The area reported 
to be affected was about 42,000 square miles and comprised the whole or por- 
tions of eight districts, with a population of millions. ' It was stated that the 

kharif crops, where they had not absolutely 
failed (as in Bijapur and Sholapur), had 
yielded but one-quarter of an average crop ; 
that large areas had been sown with rabi 
chiefly after the November rain ; and that the intensity of the distress in each dis- 
trict depended entirely on the outturn of these crops. It was feared that owing 
to subsequent dry weather the crop sown after the November rain_ would 
except in favoured localities come to nothing. Prices were extraordinarily high 
and the pressure on the poorer classes was already severe. There were 167,000 
persons already on relief works, and the numbers were rapidly increasing. 
It was proposed to concentrate labour as much as possible on a few large 
works and to restrict village works to persons who for various reasons could 
not leave their homes. There was a keen demand for advances for wells among 


Bijapur. 

Sholapur. 

Belgium. 

Poona. 


Nasik. 

Satara. 

Ahmcdnagar, 

Khandesh. 
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in almost every district of the province was unable as yet to state definitely tlic 
extent of damage sustained by the rain-crops or the prid)abilitics of successful 
cold weather sowings. I'ltc emergency Imwevor appeared to him to be one 
" much in excess of any which have previously been experienced in the provinces.” 
What made the situation more serious was that "(he three previous years had 
*' been in a great part of the province not years of full crops, and in the three dis- 
*' tricts of Saugor, Damob and Jubbulpur they had been years of widespread failure 
" of the important hai vest.” Up to August the rains itad liecn favourable 

.and the cultivators in the expectation of a good harvest had parted with mueh 
of their surplus produce, whiclr had been exported to otlier provinces where prices 
were higher. Prices in the provinces had now gone up with a bound ; and " after 
" four years of bardsbip and short harvests ilu; agriculturists find iheinselvos in 
'* face, of a prosj)ecl of some pressure which cannot be expected to slacken until 
" the next monsoon, it may he luiped, brings back normal weather conditions. 
" The cumulative force of these .adverse eircninstancc.s in.akc.s tlu; po.sition one 
"of gre.at gr.avity.” A provision.')! grant of five l.acs for starting relief works w.as 
asked for and was given. In November a further grant of lo lies was asked 
(or with the object of giving adv.anccs to .agriculturists for irrigation tanks and 
other similar works of iruprovement in ccrt.ain districts, especially in llic rice 
counlrv’ of Chbattisgarh, which would furnish employment to the people in the 
ncighbourl’.ood of their homes "'rhe luoni'y spent wall be recovered with in- 
" tercst, the people will he kept from wandering and st.arv.ilion, villages will be 
” held together, and culiiv.alion will be rendered secure in' lead of prcc.arious.” 
Before this application was acceded to some discussion took pi.acc as to ilie 
restrictions which should sutrouud such i-xpenditure. U w.as exjd.iiued to the 
Chief Commissioner that in a titueof financial pressure the Government of India 
could not find funds for adv.ances for land improvements (Xcepi uiulor couditinus 
that would ensure llial the expenditure actuallv opi'ralcd to give relief to per- 
sons in distressed tracts who rctpiired relief. Similar instruciion.s were given to 
other loc.al Governments, .and tlirougbout the f.imiiv li.avc Isecn strictly .adhered 
to by the Government of India in making or refusing .allotments for .advances 
for land improvements. 

37. In the middle of Dcremher the Chief Commissioner renorted fully on the 
situation. The l.h.irif was in no district hr tier tli.an half an avi r.age crop. Tlie 
rr.hi crops had germinated better than iiad been expected, but the area sown 
was less than usual and some sowings bad Idled. .As the position of each district 
greatly depended on the cljaracier ot the harvests of the three pieceding years they 
fell conveniently into the group.s given in the (.able lielow: 
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Groups A -..and B g.avc little c.iusc for immediate anxiety, as past li.arvcsts had been 
good or hair .and the present h.irvest was less deficient than elsewhere. In group 
C the crops of 1895-9G h.ad been good, but the poor yield of the standing kharif 
made some distress certain, especi.ally in Mandla. Ingroup D the situation owing 
to three bad years, the badness of the kharif crop, .and tlic prospect of a poor 
spring harvest in the Nerbadda districts where ruins the principal crop, was very 
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drainage schemes and two railways, was drawn up, but as the event proved it was 
not til! a kte stage of tlie scarcity that work could be commenced on them, and in 
the earlier months 'the relief workers were tnainlv emplovcd on small scattered 
works, mostly village tanks, managed by the charge Superintendents and their 
subordinates. Tho_ Superintendents were also the ofFiccrs responsible for 
seeking out the destitute poor in the villages within their charges, and placing 
respectable women and others, who were unable to labour and ^ashamed to bc” 
and had no relatives to maintain them, on gratuitous relief in their homes. ^ 
To stimulate sowings for the cold weather crop a bonus of one rupee was 
granted to cultivators for each earthen well sunk by them for irrigation purposes, 
hicney advances free of interest were also offered to landowners and others for 
undertaking s their own villages the excavation of tanks and the execution of 
other petty improvements, and thereby providing employment to the people. As 
Behar enjoys a permanent settlement, no suspension of the land revenue demand 
was proposed. 


34. In these preliminary arrangements for relief in Bengal one or two special 
features may be noticed. The charge and circle organisation was on a much 
larger and more expensive scale than in any other province and had a much 
larger European element. This is probably inevitable in Bengal in the absence 
of the subdivisional and village revenue establishments entertained in temponirily 
settled Provincc.s. Tlie prominence given to gratuitous village relief in the 
duties assigned to this special staff and the reliance placed on numerous small 
relief works close to the homes of the people are also noteworthy. All these 
features arc found in the administration of the Beh.ar famine of iS73-7.'. The 
•anxiety felt lest the food-supply should run short and the discussion which after- 
wards ensued between the local and the supreme Governments as to .assisting the 
trade to import also recall the Beli.ar famine. It is intere.sting to observe” thi.s 
general tendency in each province to work on (he .administrative lines of its last 
great famine. Kotwithstanding the ieveiling influences of the F.aminc Com- 
mission and the Fanvnc Codes the respective relief systems of Madras and 
Bombay in the late famine presented distinctive features, .and these can- readily 
be traced back to the relief meiliods respectively adopted in each Presidency in 
the great famine of 1876-7S. 

35, The first report from the local Government of the Pimj.ab, written in the 

third week in November, described the 

situation in _ very sombre coicnir.s. Jlie 
rain crops in the south and snuth-c.isl of the Provinces had extensively failed, 
and unless r.aln fell before the end of the year the cold weather crop would also 
f.ail. The rise in prices wa.s everywhere c.ausing unca.sines.s, .Actual distress so 
f.ar was contined to Iliss.ar and adjoining districts, but active firepiiation*: 
throughout the province to encounter f.imine were necessary and were bem^ made. 
As events turned out, these apprehensions proved to be e.'caggcrated. Rain fell 
in good quantities in Ueceinbcr and January, tlie /'u/'f crops in the canal tracts 
were oxiretncly good, and the c.i/n'as a v.hole was probahiy within 55 per C'-rU. of 
the norma! outturn. In llissarand in parts of Rolitak there w.'is .severe tii.strc.s., 
and relief works on an extensive sc.alc were here rrsquirtd. Elsewhere llu- pcop.ie 
m.aintaincd themselves wiilioul resort to State aid to an unexpected dcp.rec, .aud 
in the can.'d tr.rcts the lar.dnwnir.g atu! cultivating rltssses made i.argr profits 
through the high prices of gnain. 


The Puniab Govcrnrnrn! in its relief me.asure.s was fortuiurte (o !c('-c ro.idy 
several large works of perm.anenl utility tm w hii'h it could cniplf'V rt iu ( Irtlteur, 
In tl'.c llissar district the G.ayc.ar canal .-rmi in 1 lie (iujrat divtrif ! t!;.. 


Employment w.a 
ah'c.ir'Ts 


c.irsai v ere ilnis ulihs-'d 
pr.'eeetcd r-aiheay liner. Tha; 

<d rl'dng .a full day’s wc'rk, and it i: 
turc on relief work.s in this pro-, iime 


he! 


Jheium 

ai',> found on rhe e.rrthwork n! ; .■’..•ml 
vert- jo'ncraily oi a. tiihuM tig . , , at nhh- 
;»-ved that tin; gteate; pn-i of th'- exp.m ii- 


rUsriuF th" hate famitur h.a'. rcturnetl ; .Kid v,.h.; • 


the 1. rm of rmUir. v.or'rs 


of p.erman- nt utility. 


30 , A premmitcry rcp'wi fr.uti th.o Chi‘*f C.'itami'-sk-.f.cr of iiu- r.wara! IV.'- 
, . viriff s n-n' bed tlie t ioVf .'rsmee.t . ! Ir'di I !ii 

>> . t < . M e las; uj-*-k ff October. 1 he t'h'ed C'en- 

rr.'*'-*i 'rmr in reporting that the triu'. !i;-.d faded ‘.,r.ce tfic t'eginn;!',-.; 1 i ^rptem! 'r 
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Government of Bengal in making the proposal was disposed to think that it 
would not constitute an interforonce with private trade. Tlie Government of 
India thought otherwise. They regarded the scheme as one for the imjiortation 
of food-gr.ains from abroad into India with funds to be supplied by Govern- 
ment. As such they fell obliged to negative it. This they did in a letter 
of the 4lh January 1897 which, as a declaration, of pplicy and a contradiction of 
the rumours afloat ns to the action of the Government, was publislied in the 
Garafi' of Ixuiin for gencnal information. In this letter the Government of India 
recognised the gr.ave possibility that in cort.ain circumstances the food-supply of 
t'lc CDuntrv taken .as a whole might prove insufficient, .and that it might require 
to be supplemented by importations from abroad. But ihev held tii.at even in 
that event the best policy was that of rigid .abstention from interference with tlie 
machinery of mereantilc trade. They believed that, although the .Slate might do 
more than one trader, it would certainly do less than the trade. " The Governor- 
Gener.al in Council,” they s.aid, *' believes that the intervention of Government 
*' as a purchaser or importer would do infinitely more harm than good, as it would 
*' cripple and diseour.age the agency which is best aolc to g.augethe need, which is 
"impelled bv self-interc't to anticipate it, and which alone is best able to supply 
“it eflcclivfly." The functions of Government in the matter should, it was ex- 
plained, be confined to assisting the tr.ade with information, guar.antceing by 
means of its relief system that tlie demand of the public for food shall be an 
effective demand, and giving every possible facility for the free movement and 
distribution of gr.ain. The exceptions to the general policy of non-intcrfcrcncc 
suggested by tiie Famine Commissioners were ihi-n discussed and shown to be 
confined to two cases, tlie case of assivting trade to provide .stipplie.s on a relief work, 
.and of assisting or supplementing trade in remote or inaccessible tracts. Interfer- 
ence in Bcbar, they considered, sltould, if permitted at .all, be strictly confined to 
these two. cl.as.scs of cases and to partirukiraml nt ll defined loralities. In reply to 
this letter tlie Government of Beng.il explained that it had nlw.ays intencicd to 
strictly confine its action to tracts where special loc.al rircumstnncos made interven- 
tion ncccs.s.try, and that on the general question of principle its views were identical 
with those ol the Imperial Government. So f.ar as the Government of Bcng.al 
w.as concerned the discussion here closed, a general permission being accorded 
to the loc.al Government to make such .arrangements in the.se special tracts as 
were considered necessary, wiihonl further reference to the Government of India. 
But the general declaration of policy unquestionably iiatl a re-assuring effect on 
tr.ade. Tiic level of prices in India and abroad w.as against an active import of 
Americ.an grain, and losses are said to have, been made over cargoes of wheat. 
But Burma had a large surplus of rice, .and rice imports grew to large dimensions. 
In Behar the up-country dc.alcr.s gained confidence and ste.adily extended their 
operations, and .aided by tlie excellent r.ailw.ay system which finks the 
province with the rest of India they succeeded in making good the deficiencies 
of loc.al stocks without assistance from the Government. Tiie net imports of food- 
gr.ains into Behar from November 1896 to the end of August 1897 are returned .at 
1 20,000 tons, a figure suhstantially below tiie half million tons which .at one 
lime would, it w.as tliought, be needed. As regards Behar therefore the succes.s 
of the policy of non-intervention w.as unqiicstion.ablc. 


65. In Bengal the only case in which intervention was considered necessary 
, . . . , was that of the Palamau District in the Divi- 

tn,.r.cnl.cn .n e*«pUonn 

district from the nailw.ay and Large gr.ain marts, tlie inertness of trade, and the 
exhaustion of local stocks created a situation wiiich was regarded as serious 
by the local aulhorilies. Accordingly tlie Government of Bcng.al with the 
concurrence of the Government of India gave a small bounty on all grain 
imported into the district before the i.st April. The period was subsc- 
q^uently extended to the end of June. As this measure was found insufficient, the 
Government in July imported 500 tons of Burma rice on its own account. In 
the Ccntr.al Provinces the isolated condition of the Mandl.a District situated on 
the Satpura plateau gave cause for anxiety. Local stocks were reported to be 
exhausted and the grain trade was confined to small dealers. The district is re- 
mote from the railway, the communic<Ttion,s even in the open season are rougli and' 
difficult, and arc liable to be closed for days together by heavy rain. It was 
therefore deemed prudent before the setting in of the rainy season' to give con- 
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tracts for the supply of sorue of the relief cstnps to outside ^rsin rnerchsiits to 
undertake direct importation for other camps, and to give advances to local 
traders for relief centres and bazars. These measures pioved sufficient. Similar 
anxiety was also felt about the contiguous Baihar sub-division of the Bala'^hat 
district, but eventually it was found that private trade was sufficiently active^and 
resourceful and that intervention. was not necessary. In this and other localities, 
however, in the Central Provinces special measures for the importation of seed- 
grain were taken, as it was found that local stocks had run out and that particular 
kinds of seed-grain were required and could only be procured from a distance. 
In these cases the Government officers in importing the grain made arrangements 
to place it in store with responsible landowners against the advent of the rains, 
when it was advanced to cultivators for sowing, either on behalf of the State or 
of the Indian Charitable Relief Fund. 

66 . These instances indicate the very limited extent to which it was found ne- 
cessary to interfere with.or to supplement the ordinary operations of the grain-trade. 
At the same time material aid was given to traders by the railways, which with a 
view of encouraging import of grain from the ports reduced their upward rates to 
a level with their seaward rates. In Bombay, Madras, and the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh the trade seems from the outset to have proved fully equal 
to all calls made upon it. Even the provisioning of the large relief camps, where 
bodies of 5pOoo or 6,000 persons were collected, gave rise to no difficulty. 1 here 
was frequently very keen competition for permission to act as purveyors of the 
camps, and the activity of the trade induced many persons with petty capital to 
turn to grain-dealing and temporarily to join the ranks of the professionals. 
Wherever there was a railway, grain freely moved along its length at the least 
movement of prices. I he district of Allahabad from January to May imported 
by rail an average of i,Soo tons of grain a week, representing the food-supply of 
half a million persons The Banda district in the same period imported 600 tons 
a week. The weekly import into the Poona district averaged 900 tons, and into 
the Hissar district 1,000 tons. Grain came from long distances and was dropped 
down at little way-side stations which have never before seen such traffic. From 
January to the end of April the despatches of grain, chiefly Burma rice, from 
Calcutta to stations in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh amounted to 


77,000 tons. Burma rice found its way first to relief camps and then into the 
village bazars throughout the country. All this was accomplished by the ordi- 
nary machinery of commerce, encouraged by lowrailw'ay rates, an effective demand 
for food, and the complete abstention of the State, from interference of any kind. 

67. Among native States the first instinct was to resort to the traditional ex- 
^ , , pedient of prohibiting dxport of grain. It 

Native States and the eram^trade. t * i ‘j.!. i.L rc • i 

IS a measure very popular with tne omcial 
classes, the poorer members of which are considerably affected by a rise in the 
price of food. In December information reached the Government of India that 
export to the Bombay Presidency from Indore and from Hyderabad had been 
prohibited by the respective States, and that similar action was about to be taken 
by the States of Central India and Rajputana. Political Officers were instructed 
to explain very fully to the States to which they were attached the reasons why 
the prohibition or the taxation of exports was held by economists to be mis- 
chievous and useless, and to advise reconsideration of the matter. This advice 
v\as generally adopted and the restrictions removed. Few, if any, cases occurred 
in which the local grain-supply actually failed in the territories of a native State 
during the late famine. In the Bastar State, a rugged and remote tract 
w’hich occupies the south-east angle of the Central Provinces, apprehensions were 
felt in January lest the large exports of grain which were taking place from it to 
the Ceitral Provinces would reduce the stocks to daiiger point, and the Ad- 
’minlstrator was authorised, as an alternative to his original wish to prohibit 
export, to buy up and store a reserve'of grain for'the people against the'rains. 
But further inquiry showed that there was no ground for apprehension. The 
harvests had not failed. The cultivators had large stocks in hand, for in ordinmy 
years the distance of Bastar from good markets -checks export. They were selling 
their surplus at much profit to themselves, and the alarm was purely an official 
one. This is a good illustration 'of the class of -cases which frequently occur 
when prices rise m India, and exemplifies the necessity for caution in dealing 
with popular apprehensions that the food supply of a district is running short 
because the exports happen to be large. 
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VIL — The third period. J^roni the .close of the spi'ing hardest to the establish- 

' ment of the monsoon rains. 

68. T'he third period opened with the completion of the rabi harvest in Upper 

. . India and with the settine in in Southern 

Character of the pqriod. t t i~, j t> i r .1 1 

India, Durma and Bengal ot the ^hower-s 
which in those parts precede the regular monsoon rains, and w^hich there enable 
"early rain crops to be sown and lands to be prepared for later sowings. The middle 
portion of the period was one of great anxiety, as the monsoon after an early and 
•satisfactory start died away. The crops which by the third week in June had 'been 
sown over large areas were seriously imperilled, and great loss of ^eed was antici- 
pated. But before the period had closed, the monsoon recovered strength and 
sufficient 'rain fell in most provinces to save the crops already sown and to permit 
sowings to be resumed. The exceptions to this were the Deccan country in 
Madras and Bombay, 'the northern districts of Madras, the Punjab and Burma. 
These areas did not receive sufficient rain until, in the case of the Punjab, .the end 
.of August, and in the case of the Deccan, the northern districts of Madras, and 
Burma, until the middle of September. 

69. In the first half of this period the numbers on relief reached a maximum. 

„ ' . . , During May the rise was especially raark- 

uT> ers rise m « ay an une. North- Western Provinces, Madras, 

the Central Provinces and Bengal. At -the end of May the total number of 
persons receiving relief in Britisn India and Native States exceeded four millions. 
'This figure was maintained during the second fortnight of June. A sharp decline 
then look place — chiefly in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh where 
the rains had opened favourably — and this w'as maintained till the close of June. 
At the end of June the total numbers on relief wmre sJ- millions. The numbers 
in Madras showed a large increase on the “May figures. In the North-Western 
-Provinces and Oudh they had fallen by neatly one-half, and in the 'Central 
Provinces by one-third. In Bombay and Bengal the decrease w’as less. In the 
-first fortnight of July, owing to the break in the rains, the numbers on relief again 
Tose to 3^ millions, falling how'ev^er by the end of the month to little over three 
millions. The increase in the numbers on relief in Madras continued, and on 
the 31st July that province headed the list with a relief population of 806,000. 
Bombay also on that date showed an increase on the May and June figures, 
though in a very much less degree. The numbers in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Bengal had continued to decline. The Central Provinces showed an in- 
crease on the June figures but a decrease on those for May. The table below 
gives the numbers on relief in each province and Native State on the la,st day of 
the 'first and second fortnight of each month of the period : — 


NUMBER OF PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF RELIEF AT THE END 
OF EACH FORTNIGHT. 


Provinces, 

April. 

} ,May. 

' June. 

July. 

1 

Second- 

half. 

First- 

half. 

Second- 

half. 

First- 

half. 

Second- 

rhalf. 

First- 

half. 

Second- 

half. 

Madras 

Bombay ... 

Bengal . . — 

Norlh-Wesiern Provinces 
nnd Oudh. 

Puijjab ... .... 

Central Provinces 

Burma 

Berar ... 

231,650 

403,818 

6 '] S , gT 2 

1,248,496 

87.971, 

581,963 

16,728 

23,160 

285,461 

377,810 

782,088 

1,356,162 

89470 

651,576 

14,578 

26,902 

396.413 

352,034 

83 o ,447 

-1,471,123' 

96,368 

697,530 

18.277 

30472 

464,702 

329.634 

824,080 

1,426,266 

104.850 

6.^9.989 

13,944 

25.051 

620,105 

317.243 
719 116 
798,552 

j 1 

97,640 
479.972 ’ 
22.959 
32420 

•792.891 

384,912 

648,778 

766,767 

1 

60,502 

574.340 

-25,600 

33.78S 

'806,977 

408,980 

561,889 

505,476 

,35.910 

602,863 

' 33.797 

28,929 

TotM 

3,272,758 

3,584,047 

3.895.654 

3,848,516 

3,088,007 

8,287,578 

2,984,821 

NaHvt SiiiUs . 
Hyderabad ... ... 

C^atralj^lndia 

Rajputana ... 

26,843 

.149,596 

21,690 

27.472 

.176,873 

22,515 

40.537 

128,454 

22,520 

28,382 

205,246 

24.724 

1 1 
14,063 

' 123820 
24,593 

12,927 

93.694 

i 6 , 1 I 2 

17,489 

63207 

10,690 

Total 

198.129 

226.,86o 

191,511 

258,352 1 

162,476' 

122 733 

1 91476 

Grand Total ... 

3,470,887 

1 3 810,907 

4.087,165 

. 4,106,868 

3,250.483 

3,410.311, 

3.076,297 


3 ^ 

70. The rise and fall in each province were chiefly due to the varying charac- 
Character of relief in first half of period, tCf of the rainS and the extent tO which 

, , , . , . , they favoured agricultural operations and 

enabled the population on relief to resume their ordinary occupations. Except 
in Southern India, Burma and Bengal, where showers in advance of the monsoon 
give a start to cultivation, the month of May is the idlest period of the Indian 
agricultural year. Work in the fields is suspended, the harvests have been 
thrashed and garnered, the sun-burnt earth refuses the plough, and time 
hangs heavy on the peasant’s hands. In this dead season the lack of other em- 
ployment would in any year bring labourers'in almost any district on to a relief 
work, if one were opened, unless it were managed on very strict conditions. In a 
year of severe distress and high prices the inclination of the people to flock to 
relief works in the weeks before the rain has to be reckoned with by the famine 
administrator, and his plans framed accordingly. His establishments and his 
programme of works have to be enlarged, and he has to see on the one hand that ' 
the widening circle of distress and the deepening of privation are fully met by his 
measures for relief, and on the other that the offer of relief is not made unduly 
attractive. He has so to hold the people in hand that the able-bodied among 
them may be returned in fair health to their fields as soon as the longed for rain 
descends, and that the weakly and resourceless minority may still be helped alono- 
by state relief until they too, as the pressure of want and high prices relaxes, may 
fall back into their accustomed place in the village economy. These were the 
guiding principles on which relief' measures were shaped in the several provinces 
in the period now described. In May and the first fortnight of June the crowds 
on the relief works increased, and the lists of those gratuitously relieved in their 
homes lengthened. Tasks generally were made more severe, and wages reduced 
to better test the needs of the w'orkers, while in less distressed districts of Upper 
India, the modified forms of piece-work which have above been described were 
experimentally introduced. To famine-relief officers and their establishments it 
was a time of extreme tension, of labour under the most trying conditions, and of 
endless anxieties. In the relief camps water became scarce, and sickness broke 
out. In the Allahabad district a severe epidemic of cholera led to the dispersal 
of the large relief camps, and the drafting of the workers in small parties to 
“ village ” works, which had been provided beforehand by the local Government 
for such a contingency. In the Central Provinces cholera was equally destruc- 
tive in many districts, and the Chief Commissioner had to deplore the loss of 
some of his best officers. Along with this expansion of relief to meet the imme- 
diate necessities of the people measures were taken to provide the more needy 
with seed, or with money to buy seed and cattle, against the approaching rainy 
season. Loans were made for this purpose without interest or at low rates of 
interest by the State, and over a crore of rupees (Rx. 1,000,000) was placed at 
the disposal of district committees by the Indian Charitable Famine Relief 
Fund to be distributed for this and other objects. . 

71, With the setting in of the rains in the latter half of June the scheme of 
, . j relief in Upper and Central India was mate- 

Ch:^acter of reliefin second half of per.od. hndkss agricultural 

labourers who formed the bulk of the relief-workers could now find employment 
in the fields, and it became doubly important to curtail whatever attractions the 
relief works possessed, and to offer no inducements to able-bodied persons to 
linger on them who could find work elseh’bere. This was effectively done in the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh by reducing the number of relief works, and 
by substituting some form of piece-work for the code system of task-work with 
its attractions of a subsistence wage and allowances for Sundays and dependants. 

In the third week in June the number of persons on relief works in those Provinces 
was thus reduced from 953,000 to 433,000. In Bengal the nupibers on relief 
works similarly fell from 410,000 to 298,000. In the Central Prorinces from 
538,000 to 428,000. The process of reduction would have been still more rapid 
but for the continued dearness of food and the exceptional slackness of the labour 
market. Prices refused to fall and the customary wage of the agricultural 
labourer was insufficient to support both himself and those dependant on him. 

Nor was he able to establish a higher wage, for under pressure of poverty the 
small holder of land did more farm work himself with the help of his fa'miiy and 
employed less hired labour than usual. Regard had to be paid to these facts. 
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especially in the most afflicted tracts, when it became a question of closing or 
continuing the relief-works. The condition of the young, the infirm and the .aged 
also reqpired increased attention. In the struggle for food these were the classes 
that suffered most, and to effectively relieve them became the chief "care of the 
administration. The expedient of substituting cooked food for the money dole 
allowed by the codes to dependants of relief workers has already been mentioned. 
In the period now- described the relief kitchen as an adjunct to the relief work 
came to be still more generally adopted, and may, without exaggeration, be said 
to have saved the lives of thousands of children. Under the original form of the 
piece-work, or modified task-work, system introduced in the North- Western Prov- 
inces and elsewhere the workers were expected to provide for their families from 
their earnings. But as the sad condition of the children and the neglect of the 
parents became more evident, it was found advisable to add the children’s 
kitchen to the piece-work regulations. In Bengal and in the Central Provinces 
the relief-kitchen in the last stage ot the famine was also largely used apart from 
relief-works, as a form of gratuitous relief for necessitous persons in towns and 
villages. But this is anticipating the course of events. 


72. The expansion of gratuitous relief in the homes of the people in this period 
, in Upper India was another natural conse- 

quence ot the altered conditions of 
the famine. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh the number of persons 
receiving such relief was 352,000 in the beginning of May and 470,000 at the 
end of July. In Bengal the numbers rose from 292,000 in May to 450,000 in the 
third week of July. In the Central Provinces the numbers rose during the 
period from 100,000 to 201,000. It has already been said that the extensive 
resort in the North-Western Provinces and in Bengal to this form of relief 
formed the subject of some correspondence between the Government of India 
.and the respective local Governments. The Government of the North-West- 
ern Provinces thus described its policy in the matter : — 


“ It has been a constant instruction to the officers of this Government to bring no 
one on the village lists who either could support himself or who had relations accustomed 
to support him and still able to do so. The natural tendency has been for people to trans- 
fer their burdens to the State, and some firmness has been required to resist it. Mere 
physical appearance, which might be due to disease, was not held a sufficient test by 
itself, though it might deceive a superficial observer. Even in the tracts of greatest crop 
failure there were villages or holdings which yielded some outturn and benefited by the high 
prices of produce. In Banda, a very acutely distressed district, the number on this form 
of relief on 3rd April was almost 4 per cent, of the population. On the samd date 
Azamgarh, a poor district rvith a dense rural population {804-6 to the square mile), but 
very much less acutely distressed than Banda, had only o i6 of its population so relieved. 
Hardoi, which was distressed last year as well as this, had 2’4 per cent. The adjacent 
district of Sitapur, which was much better off, had only o’4. In' Allahabad, which 
contained some very impoverished tracts and which had also suffered last year, the district 
incidence was 2'2. Jaunpur, in spite of its dense rural population (816 to the square mile), 
required only o'7 per cent., because distress was limited and less intense than in the worst 
districts. Gorakhpur did not suffer so severely as the Bundelkhand districts. In it the 
village relief was extended to only o'5 of the population -. whereas Jalaun showed 4'3 
per cent. Later on in the season, as home resources became more exhausted and the 
circle of distress in each village widened, the home relief expanded, but its relation to the 
intensity of distress in each locality has always been maintained. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has ahva)’s recognised the necessity for extreme care in the distribution of this 
form of relief, -which carries with it no self-acting test and is therefore specially liable to 
abuse.” 


73. The Government of Bengal succinctly put the case for Behar in the fol- 
lowing words : — 

“ In England and'Wales 2 85 per cent, of the entire population are in poor-houses 
or in receipt out-door relief. In ordinary times it is probable that 3 per cent, of the 
population of Behar are entirely dependent on private charity.' It should not then be 
a matter for surprise if in Behar, with the most congested and the poorest population 
in India or perhaps in the world, 4 to 5 percent, of the population are uiiable to work 
and have nobody to maintain them in a famine year of unprecedently high prices and of 
failure of crops, admitted by all competent observers to be as great as that of 1873-74.” 

As regards other districts outside Behar, especially the Naddea district in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta in which the numbers gratuitously relieved for 
a few weeks exceeded 10 per cent, of the population, the Government of Bengal 
admitted that sufficient discretion had not been exercised by the local authorities. 



The expedient of offering cooked food at kitchens instead of doles of money 
or,gtain was adopted -wnth great -’effect. In' a few weeks the number of persons 
receiving gratuitous relief iin.Naddea fell from 60,000 to 6,000. 

'74. In the' Central Provinces the extension of gratuitous relief in the homes of 
the people and by-mean^ of poor-houses during >May, June arid July was necessi- 
tated by manifest signs of deterioration -in the physical condition of the labourino- 
classes, especially in that of the children, 1 by the great difficulty of keeping 
open a sufficient numbrir of relief-works during the heavy rains experienced in 
this, part of India, and by the 'sickness and mortality atriong the workers which 
resulted from' exposure to the inclemency of the weather. In instructions 
issued on the 2nd July the Chief Commissioner thus described the circum- 
stances which had to be met — - > > > 


‘‘ Suitable monsoon work cannot be provided in unlimited quantities, and while our 
public works programmes are thus necessarily restricted, a large body of labour, with its 
accompanying crowd of dependants, has been thrown out of -employment by tlie closing 
of all tank W’ork and other earth- work carried on under civil officers or uith the aid of 
famine loans. When to this is added the effect of rising prices on such activity as local 
private charity has hitherto displayed, it is obvious that we must expect a considerable 
deepening of distress, and we must depend very largely for its removal on -house-to-house 
relief in villages and towns. , In most of the severely distressed districts, the numbers on 
this form of relief have for some weeks past been mounting xapidly and they will no doubt 
continue to increase. In others where this form of relief lus hitherto not been thought 
necessary, or where it has not been extended over the whole district, the district officer 
should not hesitate to apply it wherever there is any sign of deterioration in the physical 
condition of the people." 


75. The establishment of relief-kitchens at police stations and other convenient 
centres for the feeding mainly of children -of parents unable to support them was 

- , . also laid down in these instructions.' During 

Children s Kitchens in the Central Provinces. t i » ‘j • • ^ . '‘r 

July the rapid increase in the death-rate of 
particular localities show'edhow seriously privation and unwholesome food had im- 
paired the vitality of the poorer classes, and compelled the local Administration to 
multiply posts where persons in need of food might obtain relief. This was first 
taken in hand with vigour in the Jubbulpur Division where the Commissioner des- 
cribed the children as being in many cases “ reduced to mere skin and bone.” 
Labouring men and women, he found, could earn no more than sufficed for their 
own food. “They have nothing for their children who are practically left to graze 
“in the fields. It is commonly admitted by the people that the emaciated children 
“ one sees in the kitchens have been subsisting entirely on W'ild indigo and similar 
“weeds for the past month.” In the Seoni district in July last 59 kitchens were 
opened, in the Mandla District 20, in the Saugor district 25. A similar need 
of this kind of relief w'as recognised in the case of the huge district of Bilaspur, 
w'here distress was acute throughout 8,500 square miles and among a population 
of 1,100,000. The obstacles to communications were great in this tract of rice- 
sw'amps and forest, and in spite of enlarged establishments it was almost im- 
possible to bring relief to every village and every home where it w^as required. 
Conrenient centres where food could be obtained seemed in the circumstances 
the best expedient. To this w^as added a system of road patrols wffiose duty it 
w'as to convey to these centres or to the poor-houses any starving w-anderers 
found on 'the roads. These instances will serve to explain the increasing re- 
sort to gratuitous relief in the Central Provinces seen in the relief statistics for 
the period under mention, and even more apparent in the figures for the next 
period notwithstanding the improved agricultural out-look and the certainty of 
a good autumn harvest. 

76. The situation In Southern India during May, June and July differed from 

that of Central and Upper India. Here 
the rains w-ere light and ill-distributed, 

affected districts of the Deccan agriculture, except in favoured 
more or le'ss 'at a standstill. The difficulty of keeping relief- 
experienced in the Central Provinces did not exist here, and 
for work on the part of the people was unabated. In Madras at 
April there were 201,000 persons on relief-works and 30,000 
on gratuitous relief. At the end of July the relief-workers had risen to 

557.000 and the numbers otherwise relieved to 250,000. Of tlie latter number ' 

40.000 were weavers relieved at their craft. The great rise in the relief- 
work population has above been explained to be due in a great measure to 


Position in Southern India. 
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fourth period, — The close of the famine. 

rr,^ •‘'istpenod is still incomplete, as in no Province at the present 

ninf fif actually been brought to a close ; though in most 

parts_ of India their closure is at most a matter of a very few /eek^ h \s 
permissible therefore m this part of the narrative to be brief. ^The contrJctioi oi 
relief operations will be teen from the table below ;• 


Province. 

Numbers on* reliei' at emd op each fortnight. 

Second ball 
of July. 

First half of 
August. 

Second halt 
of August. 

First half of 
September. 

Second half 
of 

September. 

Madms 

806,977 

694.745 

593.160 

354,444 

171.843 

Bombay ... 

408,980 

403.44'-! 

435.776 

464,586 

352,610 

Bcng.il ... ... 

561,889 

448,807 

335.776 

92,287 

18,018 

Norlh-Wcstcrn Provinces and Oudh 

505.476 

466,821 

397.707 

241,630 

' U.' 

120,606 

Punjab 

.85.910 

26,499 

17.547 

4.929 

833 

Central Provinces ... ... 

602,863 

■ 577,758 

563.833 

618,308 

654,852 

Burma 

33.797 

26,037 

21,175 

18,027 

17,072 

Berar ... 

28,927 

14.947 

10.935 

6,779 

8,609 

Total 

2,984,821 

2.659,056 

2 . 375.979 

1,800,990 

1.344.443 

Native Statee . 






Hyder.nb.-id 

17.489 

18,435 

21.275 

22,863 

24,446 

Central India 

63,297 

, 48,349 

49.103 

26,656 

25.076 

Rajputana ... ... 

10,690 

8,435 

6,042 

S.741 

3.657 

Total ... 

91.476 

75.272 

76,420 

. 55.260 

53,179 

Grand Total 

3.076,297 

2,734.328 

2 , 452,379 

1,856.250 

1.397,622 


7g. In Upper India tlie maturing of the early rain crops in September and the 

„ , . . consequent cheapenine" of rice, Indian 

Relict ceases in most provinces. \ ^ . r j • 

corn and other autumn lood-grams on 
which the poorer classes largely depend, the better demand for field labour, and the 
improvement in the general outlook, have enabled the Governments of Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh to rapidly close the relief-works, 
and to restrict relief to the very young, the aged and the infirm who have to 
rely on the support of others. In the first week of September the population on 
relief-works in Bengal had fallen to 32,000 and on gratiutous relief to 192,000. On 
the same date in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh the relief-works population 
had fallen to 16,000, and the numbers in receipt of gratuitous relief to 256,000. 
Since then further progress has been made in reducing the gratuitous lists. In both 
provinces the procedure in this respect has been identical. Villages in which 
early kharif crops predominate have first been operated on ; in such villages 
o-ratuities equivalent to relief for a week or fourteen days have been given to 
Bie poor on the gratuitous list, and they have been informed that they must now 
manage for themselves or rely on others for support as in pre-famine times. 
This ^is inevitable, if a permanent poor law in India is to be avoided.- Villages 
in which the crops are later in maturing are theq to be similarly dealt with, and 
it is anticipated that by the end of October in both provinces relief will' cease. 
In the Punjab the numbers on relief have for some weeks past been very small, 
and no great hardship would result from a complete cessation of relief. _ -In 
Burma relief may be required until the end of the year j but as it is chiefly given 
in the form of work on remunerative canal irrigation projects, this is of no great 
consequence. In Madras and Bombay the copious rainfall of September has 
changed the situation from one of grave anxiety to one of hope. Relief in 
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Madras is expected to cease in the present month. In Bombay distress, to 
judge by the high death-rates of the Deccan Districts and the persistence of 
high prices, appears to be somewhat more acute than in Madras, especially among 
the hill tribes, and relief may here have to continue longer.' 


So. In the Central Provinces the physical condition of the people is still de- 
D r- . in ■ plorably bad, the general death-rate of the 

province m July and August extremely high, 
and relief on a large scale will in all probability be necessary until the end of the 
year. The numbers on relief are now in excess of whaf they were at the end of 
July, and increasing resort is found necessary to the two expedients of relief in the 
homes of the people and relief-kitchens, described in the last section of this 
narrative. The numbers on relief works at the close of September have fallen to 
263,985 while the numbers gratuitously relieved in poor-houses, kitchens and in 
their homes has risen to 391,867. In Bilaspur 9 per cent, of the population 
is thus gratuitously relieved, in Jubbulpur 7 per cent., in Damoh 9 per cent, 
in Mandla 7 per cent., and in several other districts between 4 and 6 per cent. 
The extension of village relief and the multiplication of kitchens have in fact 
been the principal feature of the relief operations in the last two months, 
and the latest report of the Chief Commissioner is to the effect that "no appreci- 
“ able reduction in the numbers on gratuitous relief can be expected for some time 
" to come even in the districts which show the highest totals, while there are 
" others, such as Saugor, Betul, Mandla and Chhindwara, in which further additions 
" must be looked for.” Of children’s kitchens he writes that " They are proving 
" most useful and effective. It has been established by experience that in most 
" cases parents cannot be trusted to feed their children out of the doles granted 
" them for the purpose, and that in severely distressed tracts the village relief 
" system is therefore by itself inadequate and requires to be supplemented by 
" special measures to secure that the children are properly fed.” The deteriora* 
tion in the general health of the population of these provinces is particularly 
marked since the commencement of the rainy season, and occasions grave 
anxiety. The death-rate for the province in July was 6'47 per mille and in 
August 8 35 per mille, equivalent to annual ratios of yj '6 and loo’e per mille 
respectively. The following passages from the reports of the Chief Commissioner 
for the two months in question deal with this subject and seem to summarise all 
that can be said upon it. Of the mortality of July he wrote ; — 


“The break in the rains with which the month commenced, and which lasted through- 
out a third of it, was not only in itself adverse to health, restoring conditions of drought 
and heat after a hea's-y and general downpour, but also deprived the labouring classes of 
that employment to seek which many thousands had left the relief works. The savings 
they had made were soon exhausted, while prices, which might have been expected to fall 
with a continuance of favourable rain, remained extremely high, or even (in the general 
apprehension of renewed failure of crops) rose still higher than at the end of the hot 
weather. The climatic conditions of the rainy season are at all times adverse to health, 
and they were particularly so to persons enfeebled by long continued privation, and 
exposed without sufficient clothing or shelter to great changes of temperature and heavy 
falls of rain. The mortality of the month is chiefly ascribed to bowel diseases and fevers, 
the normal complaints of the season. The former were probably aggravated by the use 
of unwholesome food, as pointed out in the monthly report, while the latter W'ere particu- 
larly prevalent in consequence of the return of heat during the break in the rains, and the 
sudden lowering of temperature when the monsoon rainfall recommenced." 


Reporting still greater mortality in August, he wrote: — 

“ This general increase, characterising alike those districts rvhere distress is most 
acute and those where it is (comparatively) less severe, points to a common cause which 
is not wholly the pressure of scarcity, but is climatic in its origin. The copious rainfall of 
the month, with chills due to the fall of temperature caused thereby, has undoubtedly 
produced a large excess of deaths from fevers, dysentery and diarrhoea. The use of the 
vegetables common in the rainy season — various forms of gourds and cucumbers — has 
probably added to the virulence of bowel-complaints. But, quite apart from the causes 
affecting the <rener.al population, there can be no doubt that the deplorable mortality of 
the month (in all years one of the most unhealthy of the t\\ elve) is mainly to be ascribed 
to the effect of unfavourable conditions on constitutions weakened by continued privation. 
Although all through the mouth every effort was made to extend village and kitchen relief 
to'tho’se in need, it was not possible to" couifteract tbe effects of a continued scanty allow- 
ance' of food in the, case of the many thousands of persons who had not taken advantage 
of the relief offered them by Government on works, but had preferred to remain at home 
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looking after their crops or accepting private employment, at a low and Insnfucler.t wnoe 

such as v.-ould conmleVch’ 

take the place of pnvate employment) could reach/* ^ " 


_ 8i. Elsewhere in'this narrative mention has been made of the fact that the 
famine in the Central Provinces represents the cumulative weight of three bad 
years on the agricultural population. That this has had much to do with the 
enfeebled condition of the people there can be little doubt. As rer>-ar(is the 
adequacy of the relief measures which have been taken, it is perhaps lufilcient 
here to say that they have been on a very extensive scale, that, although occa- 
sional mistakes may have been made, as is inevitable where the field of op^ration.s 
is so large, they have, as a whole, at each point of time been considered by the 
local administration to be sufficient for the requirements of the ^.tu.ation, and” that 
by August 1897 the direct expenditure on relief incurred in the Central Provinces 
by the State from November 1896 amounted to not less than Rs. t, 20, 00, 000 
(Rx. 1,200,000) besides large suspensions of land-revenue and loans to I.and- 
owners and cultivators. It may also be remarked that in these provinces famine 
has been very difficult not only to combat, but in its earlier stages to correctly 
diagnose. Distress has declared itself or deepened in particular tracts with great 
rapidity and with no premonitory symptoms. From the N’arbudda \kai!ey districts 
in the west the centre of intense distress suddenly shifted in May to Bilaspur in 
the east, and scarcely were relief arrangements enlarged to meet the danger tn 
Bilaspur, when in July the Mandia and Betul disftricts in the central highlands 
called for increased attention. Next the Saugor and Damoh districts in the 
Vindhyan Hills showed in August by a rising death-rate that there pressure was 
increasing. This peculiarity has greatly increased the difficulty of the situation 
and hampered the local Administration. It may however be permissible to hope 
that the worst is over, as good rain crops are on tiio ground and the cold weather 
sowings are being successfully commenced. 


$2. In Central India distress is reported to have greatly abated in the I 5 ag- 

helkhand and Bundclkhand Agencies where 
entra n la. crops promiso wcll and pricc.s are falling. 

It has almost ceased In the Gwalior State, and in those of the RajputanaSlate.s 
in which relief measures were necessary. Throughout Rnjpulana, as throughout 
Central India, the agricultural outlook could not be better. In Hyderabad the 
situation till quite recently was very much the same as in the Madras Deccan 
country, and matters did not improve until the heavy rainfall of September. 

83. To complete the review of this dosing stage of tl)0 famine, the disposi- 
tion of the persons in receipt of relief at 

Analysis of relief at end of September. is given bclow 



Employfd ox Reuep 

•WORKS, 

Employ- 
ed on 
tc.-t 
ttO.'Ks 

Total 

GrATutToe<.i.Y 

Rilicv I tl. 



Grtvt> 

'I OTAt. 

Provinces. 

Workers 

Depend- 

ants. 

Total. 

c<! on 
n-orks. 

In poor- 
! or 

i.itcbens. 

In the r 
1 -onicc 

Tot.a!. 

Madras ... 

Bomb.!}'... 

Bcnsf.al ... 

N.-W. P.and Oudli 
Punjab ... 

Central Provinces ... 
Burm.a ... 

Bcrar ... 

02.942 

206,157 

g,}lo 

... 

520 , 0/2 

J.a.320 

2.13s 

S,t 77 

5o,iSS 

35,930 

ioi,4J9 

256,315 

9,410 

sC's.Fqt 

13.320' 

2.135 

6; 

2 S 5 

•«* 

... 

03 

... 

Joi, 4''5 

250.6-. 

262.rA5 

13.320 

2,>35 

11.16: 

. 3 .? 2 r 

3.3 s ! 
S.017 

(>i: 

44-155. 

50.10* 

' 5 - 2 M, 

o »• 

' • * 

*'■’, 3 '7 
9 t.*,“ 

h,t '1^ 

. ■» 

*> ‘ ^ 
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Fn 
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h 
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645-521 
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• IX.~Thc mortality of the famine, 

84 It is impossible at the present time to deal with this subject cpmplctely or 
satisfactorily, yet it is of too great importance and interest to be entirely omitted 
from any narrative of the late 'famine. The latest publi.shcd death-rate returns 
for the^several provinces, in which the mortality is classified according to 
of death are for the month of July 1897. The approximate death-rate for e.ich 
month in each affected district has been obtained under special arrangements 
UD to Aucust. But in this return the causes of death are not shown. Impcrtect 
^ ^ , t . as the materials are they are unfortunately 

Hijli mort.iMy and ptriods of scarcity arc con- ab inc l.iaicii.iis c. ^ 

eomitant sufliciont for tlic coudusion that a con- 

siderable excess in the mortality rate has attended the late famine. The relation 
of the mortality of India to famine was carefully considered in 1881 by the 
Famine Commission and their remarks are very apposite to the present occasion. 

“ The hope that any human endeavours, ” write the I'amlnc Commission, “ will alto- 

gellwr prc\cnt an increase of mortality during 
Report of the F.-imine Commission, r.-irl f, a scrcrc famine is unten-oliic. It is inipossildc 
paragraph 83. Stale entirely to cotinlerncl the eflecl 

of high prices, the cessation of wages the clistnrh.ancc of the ordinary routine of life, flie 
rrenerll results’ of shortcn-'cl fno.I-snpplv to millions of people No imagiimble .system of 
reliefwill completely meet all the v.irious degrees of privation and suffering whirl) a f.tinmc 
produces, and which arc all more or less prcjiidiei.al to the public bcallii and life, tlioiigb 
many arc too indcHnite and obscure to be dealt with by any machinery of oflicinl ebaritv, how 
ever elaborate and well contrived. There must .dw ays he suficring and want which will 
escape notice; and liowever extensive he the measures of public aid, and however reason- 
able be the terms on which it is offered, there will alw.ays be classes who from fixed habits 
or social in'lllulioiis of various sorts, or from their pcrsunal cbaraeler or ignor.aiice, will 
neither help themselves nor be helped, and win, though they suffer from c.xtrcme w.ant 
will linger on without applying for or accepting relief till it is loo l.ilc to save their lives.” 

85. The Famine Commissioners proceed to show tlia' not only i.s the genera! 
death-rate of India wben comparod with that of England high, but it is liable 
to far greater variations. They remark that the yearly death -rale of many 
Indian towns rises occasionally for many months together to rates varying 
from 40 to 100 per millc, and even higher; and they give as a typical instance the 
epidemic of malarial fever which in the Nortli-Westcrn Frovincc.s and Oudh in 
1879, when no scarcity whatever existed and prices were moderate, raised the 
death-rate in some districts from its ordinary total of two or three per millc per 
month to nearly 40, the death-rate for the whole province of October 1S79 from 
the normal of 3'4 to to per mille, and of the whole year from the normal of 33 to 
45 per mjlle. In this case famine was absent. But it is a well-asccrtained law, 
the Famine Commissioners remark, that pestilence accompanies famine, and that 
the two are the twin-offspring of drought, ''wIikIi, while it withers the crops, 
” exposes the diminished water-supply to pollution,’’ and brings about " abnormai 
” conditions of temperature and humidity.” Both from thcsc'causcs and because 
great and prolonged scarcity must necessarily impair the general health of the 
population and render it an easy prey to disease, liic occiirre'^nce of a high death- 
rate in a famine year is to be expected : and it is impossible to resolve the 
general death-rate into the portions due respectively to abnormal sickness and 
disease and to privations from want of sufficient food. An attempt has been 

Attempted cecocdingoSprivatiooittaiii!. made in the rcccnt famine to have all 

, . . . „ deaths directly due to starvation, and 

also— m some provinces— indirectly due to the effects of privation separately 
returned. The results in a way are satisfactory, ns with the one exception of the 
Central Provinces no province in India has returned in any month more thad 
one or turn, at most, verified deaths from starvation. Usually the return has been 
blank. Reserving the returns of the Central Provinces for separate discussion it 
may be sard m explanation of the returns of the other provinces that village 
inspection and relief have m the late famine been so ividely extended as to ensure 
food being brought within the reach of all persons of settled habitat. Deaths in 
which privation or starvation has been suspected have virtually been confiLd o 
yray cases of unknown wanderers found dead in the open country and of nersons 
admission to a poor-house. In such cases verificaUon of the cause 

1 SSrm ' " been excluded fror^ 



isuBijf puT3 jndaiuiBi^ jo siDu:isip gq; m jBqj pg.Vioqs guip aqi gp^uu jCqnbug 
■g6gi jgqopo pgjjnggo sgugs gq^ ui sg^na-qj^gp tfsgqgiq gqjL 'lu^punq^ 
gjotu gui'Eggq ;ugmAo[duig puB pooj ugqjsi ‘^snlony ui uibSb gsoj J^sqj^ gqSigq 
sq 5 B SBAV guiuiBj ugqAV ‘Z,6gi gunf puB Xbj^ ui 5 sgA\ 0 | XjgAqDgqoD gjB sg'iBJ 
-q;Bgp gqj, ’ssgqsip jo gjnssgid gAissgjgojd jo sg^ua qiBgp gsgq:i m ugis ou ao 
gpqi SI gjgq:} :)Bq 5 pgq.iBUigA gq os|b Xbui “suoqipuoD opBuiqg qqAi suopunpup 
gq:t :joguuoo siBgddB siqjL 'qpoui gq; aoj jBmaou gq; Avopq ;ou si sgiags gq; 
JO ';sBgj ;b 'q;uoui guo jo g;BJ-q;B9p gq; qoiqAV jo gjqB; gq; ux ;ou;sip ou st gjgq; 
‘sjBg/( JO S9ugs b j9ao g§BA9AB gq; jo ssggxg ui XjqBjgpxsuog iC;qB;joui b ;ugs9ad9J 
Xgq; ‘X]gAi;Dg]joo ugqB; ‘qgnoqj ;Bq; pres gq jCbui ;i sg;BJ-q;Bgp gsoq; jo 
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Per mille per month. 
October. November. 


where these exceptional death-rates were recorded malarial fever was very pre- 
valent. Again the rise to 6-62 per mille in August 1897 in Hamirpur and to 6-19 
in Jalaun in the same month was largely due to cholera. The high rates re- 
turned in March and April in the Allahabad 
district were similarly occasioned It -is 
also to be noticed that the highest death- 
rates in the table are more than paralleled 
by the rates returned in October and Nov- 
ember 1896 by four districts* in which distress was acknowledged to be slight, 
and where the high mortality Avas undoubtedly due to unfavourable climatic condi- 
tions and not to privation. 


•Bareilly 

8'33 

6 'oj 

Moradabad ... ... 

690 

4-14 

Shabjehanpur 

7-S9 

4 14 

Pilibhit 

9*10 

ri 6 


go. In the affected tracts of the Punjab the monthly death-rates have been 

exceptionally low from the beginning to 
\ ^ _ the end of the famine. Even in the ' 

Hissar district in Avhich severe distress prevailed, the mortality from October 
i8g6 to August 1897 average of years. The general 

health of the province has been extremely good and there has been a singular 
absence of malarial fever Avhich in most years is very deadly in parts of the 
Punjab in the autumn months. As regards therefore the Punjab no exceptional 
mortality is associated Avith the late famine. 


91. The monthly death-rate per mille of the population of the Central Prov- 
inces from October 1896 to August 1897 
is as folio Avs ; — 


Central Province*?. 


1S96. 


1897. 


October. November. Oeeember. Jaouar)'. Februarf. March. April. May. June. July. August. 


4-86 377 373 3-84 3-59 377 4-04 5-93 7-53 6-47 8-35 

The annual death-rate for the province in the three years before 1896 was, respec- 
tively, 27'7oper mille for 1893, 37'22 per mille for 1894, 36’7S per mille for 

1895. The monthly rates given above represent a mortality largely in excess of 
these annual rates. But it is to be mentioned that the death-rate commenced to 
rise early in i8g6 and that the death-rate for that year Avas 49’o5. Causes there- 
fore were at work injuriously affecting the public health of the population of the 
province before the failure of the crops in September of that year plunged it into, 
intense distress. 

92. The monthly death-rates in the several districts of the Central Provinces 
during the period covered by famine operations present extraordinary fluctuations. 
In October 1896 the death-rate was 50 per cent or more in excess of the normal 
rate for the month in nine districts out of the eighteen into Avhich the provinces 
are divided. The districts showing an excess rate lay chiefly in the Narbudda 
Valley; the hi.ghest rates being in Damoh (lo'c), Saugor (8’i), Jubbulpur (7‘4), 
and Mandla (6’o). In November there Avas an improvement, as in five districts 
only Avas the recorded rate for the month 50 per cent, or more aboA'^e the 
normal rate. From December to April the number of such districts varied 
between eight and nine, the highest rates recorded in February being in 
Jubbulpur (67) and Mandla (7'i); and in March in Jubbulpur (77), 
Mandla (67), Balaghat (67), and Biiaspur (5*2). The addition of Bilas- 
pur in March to the districts with the greatest mortality is significant, as it 
indicates the spread of severe distress from the Nerbudda Valley and the 
Satpura plateau to the rice-growing plain of Chhattisgarh. In April cholera 
was very destructive in several districts, and in the tAvo folloAving months greatly 
increased in virulence, 15,600 deaths being recorded as due to that cause in May 
and 21,000 in June. The mortality from all causes in some districts Avas accord- 
ingly A’ery high, six districts in May returning a death-rate betAA'cen 7 and 8 per 
mille per month and four districts in June returning a death-rate above lo per 
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mille. Excluding deaths from cholera the districts with the highest death-rate 
in each month from April onwards are as follows : — 


April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Number of dis- 
tricts with 

mortality 
from all caus- 
es 50 per cent, 
above nor- 
mal ... 

8 ■ 

1 

>3 

16 

IS 

, 16 

Districts with 
highestdeath- 
rate, exclud- 
ing cholera 
deaths ... 

. Saugor (47) 

Jubbulpur (S"2) 

1 

: Jubbulpur (5 0J 

1 

Saugor (8‘0) 

Saugor (U'S) 

i 

Narsinghpur ( 4 ,‘ 6 ) 

Saugor (5-8) 

Saugor (8'S) 

Seoul (S'o) 

Seoni (l2'i) 


Bilaspur (57I 

! Damoh (5-2) 

Mandla (6‘g) 

Mandla (i4'2) 

' Mandla (i6'i) 



Mandla (S‘i) 

Narsinghpur (5‘9} 

Narsinghpur (s’8) 

Narsinghpur (7'i) 



Narsinghpur (5-3) 

Nimar (5'4) 

Betul (6'4) 

Betul '(115) 



Nimarfs'a) 

Raipur (57) 

Raipur (6'2) 

Raipur 19-5) 



Bilaspur (s'o) 

Bilaspur (6‘8) 

Bilaspur (g'4) 

Bilaspur (i2‘4) 



Hoshungabad 

(5V 

' 

1 

1 




93. The continuous rise in the death-rate of so many districts after the dis- 
turbing element of cholera mortality has been eliminated, is one of the most per- 
plexing questions which -have arisen in connection with the famine in the Central 
Provinces. It has occurred at the very time when the relief organisation was most 
complete and extensive and the relief expenditure of the State at its highest 
point, , It was shown in a preceding section of this narrative that strenuous 
efforts were made in this stage of the famine to extend village relief and 
multiply children’s kitchens. ■ But among the hills and forests which are the 
characteristics of the greater portion of the provinces the difficulties of the 
relieving officers, especially m the unhealthy season of the rains, were far 
greater than in the plains of Upper India or the Deccan, and they have 
had to deal with aboriginal races who are proverbially shy and distrustful. In 
the more open and settled country the petty cultivators seem to have clung to 
their homes with extraordinary pertinacity, and to have accepted great privations 
rather than seek for relief. It is comparatively easy to secure to relief workers 
a sufficient subsistance, and to relieve in their homes the aged, the infirm and 
the young, who are clearly Incapable of work, and who are fit recipients of 
gratuitous relief. But it is very difficult to deal with persons tvho are capable of 
work, who actually have employment in their fields and villages, but rvho cannot 
earn enough to properly support themselves and their families with food at 
famine prices. The Chief Commissioner has summed up this difficulty in a 
passage which, though it has been already quoted, may be repeated : “ It has 

not,” he says, ‘‘ been possible to counteract the effects of a scanty allotvance of 
“ food in the case of the many thousands of persons who had not taken advantage 
” of the relief offered them, but had preferred to remain at home, looking after 
" their crops; or accepting private employment, at a low and insufficient wage. 
" There are persons whom no form of Government relief, except such as would 
“ completely take the place of private employment, could reach.” Such persons, 
though their vitality may be low and their physical powers enfeebled, can drag 
through the healthy months when existence is easy. But they fall a ready prey to 
malaria and damp in the unhealthy months of the rains, and to dysentery and other 
similar diseases which then prevail. The classified returns of deaths for July 
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show that out of 61,445 deaths in these provinces from all causes qc vjpn 
recorded as due to fevers 8.638 to dysentery and diarrhoea,' and ^243 tc 
cholera. The deaths from fevers and dysentery and diarrhoea were much in 
excess of the normal number for the month. The August returns when 
they appear, will probably show a similar excess in the mortality under these two 
heads.* 


94. In the Berars the monthly death-rates of the six districts into which that 
Berar. province is divided have shown little excess 

over the normal mortality of the month 
and where excess is noticed it is due partly to deaths among wandering immi- 
grants from the Central Provinces, but chiefly to deaths from cholera. This is 
the explanation of the high rates recorded in August in Amraoti (S'o), Akola 
(i f2), and Basim (7-8), districts in which the general condition of the resident 
population' was good or fair, and in which such distress as at one time existed 
Ufpor Duma. pretty Well disappeared. In’ the dis- 

tres.sed districts of Upper Burma cholera 
has also caused the death-rates to rise in particular months, but, on the whole, 
they have not been high. It is, however, to be observed that the machinery for 
death registration is as yet imperfect in this part of British India, and the returns 
are not to be relied on. From Native States no reliable information on the 
Nativ. States. - subject is forthcoming, but from the 

miserable condition of the crowds of 
wanderers from Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand who flocked to the poor-houses 
in the Narbudda valley districts of the Central Provinces, it may be conjectured 
that the mortality in the affected parts of Central India has been high It could 
not well be otherwise. The drought in those tracts was fully as "intense as in 
British Bundelkhand, and the relief arrangements were necessarily less complete 
than in British territory. 


X. Staiislics of cost and relief. 


95. The direct expenditure from the revenues of British India incurred in the 
. i.u I. • . relief of distress from the ist November 

lec.s 0 e mm . the end of September 1897 may be 

approximately taken at Rs 6,80,00,000 (Rx. 6,800,000). This, however, is only 
the expenditure w'hich under the standing financial rules is exhibited in the ac-‘ 
counts under the head “ Famine Relief.” Much expenditure which is indirectly 
due to famine, such as compensation to menial Government servants or to sol- 
diers for dearness of food, additions to existing civil establishments on account 
of the pressure of work, additions to medical establishments, and the like, go 
under other expenditure heads, and are not specifically charged to Famine Relief. 
A very important form of relief, namely, loans and advances to landlords and 
cultivators, with the object of providing employment on works of land improve- 
ments in distressed tracts, or for the purchase of seed and cattle, does not appear 
under “ Famine Relief,” but under the Debt head, in the financial accounts. 
According to the returns made by Local Governments up to the end of August, 
the disbursements on account of famine loans amounted to Rs. 1,28,77,000 
(Rx. I 287,700). Another consequence of famine is the decreased yield of 
many heads of revenue ; but the only one which here claims notice is that of 
land-revenue, since suspensions of the land-revenue demand are an integral part , 
of famine relief administration. According to the returns of the Local Govern- 
ments, land revenue to the amount of Rs. 1,80,53,000 (Rx. 1,805,300), falling 
due between the I St November 1896 and the end of, August 1897, bas been 
suspended. A good deal of this will in all probability have eventually to be remit-' 
ted. It cannot well be otherwise. In districts where famine has been most 
intense, the small landowners will recommence the cultivation of their holdings not 
only without resources beyond their agricultural implements and cattle, but 
heavily in debt to the State for land revenue and for loans and advances. Even 


* Since this w.ts ivritten further information has been received from the Central Provinces which goes to show 
thatasneobl type of roal.. rial fevrr of a very fatal kind has prevailed in an epidemic form during the late rains 
in the e Drovinc« There is evidence to the effect that mortality has been abnorm.illy high not only among tko 
Doorest classes, but also among the well-to-do ; and that villages have had conspicuously high deathT,ates in which 
no em.nciated person could be found. Ejctracts from this evidence are given in 
narrative. 


Note at the end of this 
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L ISAX 


so far as at present reported, appear as hUo 

on famine relief 
to end of September. 
Rs. 


Loars and Land revenue 

toa'Sgnst. Ja-rA^gust. 


91,00,000 

Madras ... •" ... 1,11,00,000 

Bombay ... •** ... 1,13,00,000 

Bengal ... pc and Oudh i, 95 -OOi°°° 

North-Western Provinces a 18,00,000 

Punjab ... . •*• ... 1,41,00,000 

Central Provinces ... 11,00,000 

Burma ... 


Rs. 

i 6 , 43 '°oo 

46.68.000 
I i',22,5q5 
18,60,336 

7 , 53 . 2 co 

28.98.000 
1,32 000 


Rs. 
28,70,000 
1,56,000 
Nil. 

1,02,80,000 
16,46,000 
31, 01, ,000 
Nil. 


Total 


6,80,00,000 i. 28 , 77 .> 3 i 


f„c=aS:drc| w,ng 

‘It; pott had -„^“ SK aSt=d th»t 

Co........... ■ \‘^"j;ttlionawasaH=cted,b«t which 

. c. in which a popalafona' „„„s„al brevity and of 
1873-74. p'araine Commision as a tamino j 

population oUo Of these three famines the Bo Jdmmistration of relief is 

(^Rx 1,14 > , A „f,lnt of economical and famine a population 

only one which m point W a further population of 

==£ 

S:totV y=j ’tr.h=" etc, as 

Behar Fam'"« S tht famine of this year m Beha ua^a^ Government of 

emment of BengaUh^t '!°f the cok and in an admittedly 
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f="feoi “Ltt'd 

Stoi L?in Nih Bebar onderto* 

transporting it to t^e tnm ^^^^ered obsolete by the grea 
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of railways and the improvement of road communications throughout Bencral and 
particularly in Behan But apart from this great item of expense in the^ Behar 
^ ^73-74. ^J’ere is clear evidence that in other ways the similar famine 
ot 1895-97 has been much more satisfactorily administered. In at 

least 25 percent, of the total population of the severely and slightly affected tracts 
• Famine Commission's Report, Part' HI, page were in receipt of relief for Over 7 months * 
. and in the worst tract this percentage was 

iargely e.xceeded. This year the numbers on relief in the five districts of North 
Behar in no month exceeded 9-5 per cent, of the total population of the dis- 
tressed areas, and for the 8 months from February to August they averaored less 
than 7 per cent. That this measure of relief has been ample has been nowhere 
disputed, and it seems to be conclusively established by the lowness of the death- 
rate. From this the e.xtent to which relief given in the Behar Famine of 1873-74 
erred on the side of profusion may be inferred. 

98. The Behar case therefore shows that in a famine which does not c.'^tend 
The ratio of the persons relieved to the total beyond 9 months or R year, whtcli, though it 
population. ^ ^ jjg severe, is not intense, and which 

finds the people in good condition, not more than from 7 to 9 per cent, 
of the population should at the outside require relief. The rule is a very 
general one, as the ratio will be exceeded if famine be intense, and it will 
prove too high if distress is not severe. Taking the population of the distressed 
areas in British India in the late famine at 45^^ millions, 6‘S per cent, were in receipt 
of relief from January to August, -and 8 per cent, in the two months of May and June 
before the rains. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh nearly to per cent, 
of the population of the distressed areas were on relief in February, but the 
average for the 8 months from January to August was only 6 per cent. In the 
Central Provinces the ratio for the 8 months was 7 per cent, and in May 9 per 
cent. In Bombay the ratio was 9 per cent, in March and .A,pril, when relief was 
at its maximum. The district ratios are still more instructive, as showing the 
length to which it may be necessary in cases of intense distress to extend relief. 
In Bengal the highest ratio was attained in the Cbamparan district, where 15 
per cent, of the population of the distressed area were in receipt of relief in 
February and March, and between 9 and 1 1 per cent, in the three following 
months. Next came the Darbhanga district with a ratio of between 10 and 13 
per cent, in May and June. These are the two districts in Behar in which 
distress was most severe, and there is evidence that owing to the smallness of 
the tenants’ holdings, the poverty of much of the soil, the malarial character of 
the climate and the dense population, the people of the Champaran district are 
particularly poor and depressed. In Punjab over 10 per cent, of the population 
of the Hissar district were on relief from the middle of February to the middle 
of July, and over 12 per cent, in June. In the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh the Bundelkhand districts, where intense famine prevailed, naturally exhibit 
the highest percentages. In the Banda district over 3 1 per cent, of a population 
of 705,000 were in receipt of relief from February to June. In the Jalaun district 
25 per cent, were on relief during the same period. In Hamirpur and jhansi 
16 per cent, were on relief, and in Allahabad 19 per cent. In Oudii relief was 
given for six months to 1 1 per cent, of the population of the Hardoi district. 
These represent the extreme cases in the iNorth- Western Provinces and Oudh. 

In othet districts in those provinces the proportion of relief rarely exceeded 3 or 
4 per cent, of the total population. The magnitude of the relief given in the 
Bundelkhand districts of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh was surpassed 
in the distressed districts of the Madras Deccan in June, July and August ibis 
year. In the Kurnool and Bellary districts from 30 to 40 per cent, of the popu- 
lation were in receipt of relief during those three months, and in the Anantapur 
district 39 per cent. As famine was not intense in these parts, there can be 
little doubt that the easy terms on which relief was offered attracted persons who 
would have refused relief under more exacting conditions.^ Compared with 
the Madras figures the ratios of relief in the Deccan districts of the Bombay 
Presidency were comparatively low. The highest rates were attained in the dis- 
tricts of Bijapur and Sholapur, where for some months 10 to 1 3 per cent, of the 
population were on relief. In August the ratio In Bijapur rose to 16 per cent., and 
for a few days in September to 20 per cent. In Ahrnednagar also 10 per cent, 
of the population were on relief in February and March, and again in July and 
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August. In iho other tlisirkts in iho Bombay Deccan the proportion was much 
lower, in the Ccntr.il l'rovince.s tlie higlie.st ratios were allaineil in some districts 
in M.\y and June before liie r.iins broke, nut inotliers not until the last months of the 
famine. Wiilj the selling in of the wins the numbers on relief work.s greatly de- 
creased, and in districts wheie the numbcrson the works had been large, tiie decre.'ise 
under this head of relief was not m.ide good by tlie esjunstun of gratuitous relief 

durini! the r.iins. In the table in the 
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iiiarg'm, wliicli gives the pereeiUages of 
lelief in dilTerent months in the twelve 
most distressed disiriets of the Ccniral 
Brovliices, iIk; two N'erbudda valley dis« 
irlets of I loshang.ihad and Narsingh- 
pnr. tlie .^augor distrii'i, and the Rai- 
pur disitict are instances in point. In 
these districts the relief*work popul.'i- 
tion up to the rains was eKception.illy 
large 'rin; mtniljer.-; on the works in 
t’nese dis'.ricls declined r.ipidly when 
the rains set in, and although graiuit- 
CHS relief h.is in these districts been 
since e.Nj'.inilcil, tlie o.vji.uisiiin lots 


fall in li’.e numiv..r of relief worI;e:s. On the other hand, the 
Betu), iieom and Biianpur di^^ttcts arc instinecs of the great increase in 
gratuitous relief and ehiUlren's kitchens which in the. latter months of tlie famifu' 
has beeti forced u|!o!i the .lutlMriiies i>y the sneci.-.l circumstances of the season, 
and tile coiidliion of certain classes of the people. 

99. A convenient method of slating (he total quantity of relief given in .a prov- 

Ti". ...j h’.cc Of district is to express it in the form 

of relief nniis of one day each. Thus .a 

person who is relieved throughout a month of jo davs counts as 30 units. By 
.adopting this meiiusd the volume and cu^t of relief in e.ach Province can be 
re.adily compared. In .'hprendix V the number of relief units relie.vcd from Octo- 
ber ttigd to September i.’397 is shown to tie .Soo millions, or e.xchiding Hcr.ar, 
which is administered under speci.il conditions, 790 millions. The direct 
e.spenditurc on relief in Brillsli Imiia (excUuling L'erar) ii.is been shown to approxi- 
nnaiely amount to 63 o lakhs of ruiiee ; u)) in the end of Septemlier 1S97. *^*he aver- 
age cost per relief unit, th.il is, of one day's relief for i;.ich person, works out to 
•085 of a rupee, or little over Ioannas.' .As this includes expenditure on tools 
a.nd phant and on eslablishmeiu, in addition to the actual sums spent on relief, 
the scale of relief seems extremely low, especi.illy in a year when an anna would 
buy but i^or i-’- lbs. of coarse grain, and sometimes not licit. But it has to be 
remembered that relief lias been given to every member of a family in want, down 
to the inbnt in arms, ib.u about 25 per cent of the relief units were children, and 
that the relief wages and doles were regulated with the knowledge tiiat in many 
places the people were not at the end of ilieir resources. Low as the cost has 

been ill British India as a whole, in 
particular provinces it was even lower. 
The lowest rate was readied in Bengal 
and in the Noriii- Western Provinces 
and Oudh. The rate in the latter prov- 
inces is equivalent to f 12 annas per 
unit. Tlie highest rate was found in 
Burma, which is due to relief being 
cliiefly given there in the form of wages 
to relief workers, most of whom were 
able-bodied persons doing a good task 
and earning a substantial wage. The 
high rate in the Centra! Provinces is 
probably due to the very high prices 
which have continuously maintained 
there, and which have necessitated a correspondingly high scale of money pay- 
ments. 
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• When the exchnu^u v.eIuo or the rupee is ifi pence, toe anna is cquiralent to a psaay. At the present roojnent 
the exchange value ot the rupee is i Si pence* 
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— The grain trade and the railways. 


100. Among the measures which were taken by the Government of India 

The weekly returns of grain imports and expi.rts. the late famine for obtaining and pub- 
lishing information as to the course of the 
throughout the country was one which is believed to have proved 
of considerable public utility. Arrangements w'cre made in each district by which 
the district officer at the end of each week received a return from each railway 
station in his district of the imports and exports of grain durinor the week. 
These returns were totalled up for the district and communicated to the Statist 
tical bureau in Calcutta, which collated and published them week by week for 
the whole of India, Anyone studying these returns could form a good idea of 
what each district was doing in the matter of importing or exporting grain, and 
this information proved valuable both to the trade and to the Government. 
In Appendix yil to this-Narrative a summary of the statistical information 
thus collated is given. It soon became apparent from tbe weekly returns that 
although the grain-trade was active and alert, and the movements of grain 
throughout India considerabje, there was not that vast drain of food from one 
province to meet the necessities of another that marked the famine of 1876-78. 
In the great Southern India famine of 1876-78 the railways were taxed beyond 
their carrying capacity to feed the population of Madras, Mysore and Bombay, 
grain lay for weeks at railway stations and in good sheds all over the country 
waiting for carriage, and this notwithstanding the precedence which had been 
given on the railways to grain consigned to the famine districts over all other 
classes of traffic. In 1876 78 the Madras Railway carried nearly 1,000,000 tons 
of grain, and the South Indian Railway nearly 400,000 tons, into the distressed 
districts of Madras. During the same period the railways carried 267,000 tons 
of grain into the distressed districts of the Bombay Deccan, and 166,000 tons 
were conveyed into them by carts up the ghdts from the small ports on the coast. . 
At no time during the late famine has there been excessive pressure on the 
railways. This in itself is not a conclusive fact in the comparison, as the carrying 
power of the Indian railways to any one point is probably quite double what 
it was in 1876-78, But at no time during the present year has the grain-trade been 
in an excited state, nor so far as at present an opinion can be formed in the absence 
of the complete railway returns for the months in question, has the traffic in grain 
approached in volume that of 1876-78. The explanation seems to be that, owing 
to the wide area affected by the drought, there was no province in a position 
of such security as to be able to let very much of its surplus go. Prices through- 
out India were nearly on the same level, and markets were too sensitive for very 
large and continuous exports or imports. Most of the distressed districts also 
seem to have had considerable reserves of food stocks at the beginning of the 
famine, which were drawn upon as required. This was eminently the case 
in the Central Provinces. The largest import into any district in those provinces 

from lanuary 1897 to September was 

Amount of grain imports into certam d.stnots. ^ Nagpur. This represents 

nine months’ food for about 140,000 persons, the population of the district being 
758,000. In other districts which were much more distressed than Nagpur, the 
imports of food were considerably smaller. Saugor imported 12,000 tons during 
the period covered by the returns and Bhandara 10,700 tons. On the other hand, 
Raipur and Sambalpur exported large quantities of rice, the nett export being 
22,600 tons from Sambalpur and 14,000 tons from Bilaspur. In Bengal the 
imports into certain districts were on a larger scale. Darbhanga stands _ first 
with a nett import from January to September of 44,500 tons, followed by Saran 
with 44,100 tons and by Muzaffarpur with 32,900 tons. These imports were 
chiefly Burma rice from Calcutta. Other Bengal districts exported largely, 
notably Burdwan (60,958 tons), Birbhum (59.308^113), Midnapur 139,503 tons), 
.and Balasore (42,821 tons). It is not known to what places these exports 
chiefly went, but possibly a good deal was taken by Calcutta. In the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh the districts in which distress was most intense 
show, as might be expected, the largest importations, Aflahabad having a 
nett import of 45,529 tons, Banda of 23,573 tons and Jhansi of 17,123 tons. 
The Meerut Division, as might also be expected, exported considerable quanti-* 
ties. In the Punjab the Hissar district imported 35,985 t^ons, a quantity sufficient 
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to feed for r.inc months more than one-third of the population of tlie district. 
Some of the Ihmi.vb districts exported lirsiely, especially those of the jalundhar 
Division. The Dieean riistriets of Bomltay all show considerable imports, 
I’oona importing tons, Khande'-h 37*Soo tons, Hijapur 25,500 tuns and 

Satara 21,000 tons. Hut as above remarked, these imports, though Large, are 
not on tin; scale of the impoiis of tS76-7.S. The case of Bijapur is a good 
iihistraiion of the extent to which old slocks of grain must have existed in this 
p.art of the country at the beginning of t)ie drought. ‘I’liis district, ihougb^ it 
practic.dlv h.\d no crops at all in l>St)t>-97, was able to get through tlie famine 
with an import which represented food for about one-fourth only of the popula- 
tion. Of this import me.re than h.alf occnrcd dining the last three months of the 
famine, indicating that loc.d rc-etvos of food ware by that linte on the point of 
exlianslion. Had not rain opportunely f.tllen in September 1S07, grain 
imports into the Bombay Deccan would ii\ all prob.ibllity have risen to very 
dimensions. The distressetl districts of the M.niras Decc.m imported compara- 
tively little grain from outside. Tise nett intporl from January to Septiimber into 
Beli.irv w.as 16,000 tons, of which 10,700 t»>ns we.'c imported in the I.a.sl three 
m'>:uh's. Kurno 'l imjioried oidv o.-too tons ;\nanlapnr and Cudd.ip.ih show a 
small nett expori. Un the other h.ind, some of llte .M.idr.is di.^tcicts show very 
large exports, ttotablv the Tanjore district (t,j3,ooo tuns) llie Clod.ivcry di.slricl 
(53,100 tons), the Ki-.tea disiriel (.Jo.oou tons) and the South Arcoi district 
(35,800 ton.'). Much of this grain, it is believed, went to lite Bomiiay I’residen- 
cv, wi'.ure prices b.avo rule.! continuously bigiicr than in Madrms. There is 
little doubt that owing to good li.irvcsts gener.illy in 189596, .and to good 
iurvcsts in the southern (listricts in *896 97, tile .M.ulras Frcsideiiey at tlie 
beginning of the f.imine held large strarks of gr.iin in excess of its re(|uiremcnts, 
and that ihe riciier districts mU't liave done very wall in disposing of their 
surplus at very high ptices. But for the distress prevailing outside il.s bound- 
aries, and the eonscouent demand (or grain thruugiuuu India, very low prices 
must have prev.ailed this year throughout the Madr.is Presidency. 


loi. No occasion has thus arisen during the Late Umlne fur the ralhv.ays to 
„ . , , exhibit ll’.eir carrying cap icily to its full 

extent, hlili the gr.un tr.illic dealt with by 
tboin ?o quietly and e.a.-ily was infinihly greater tli.in could have been dispo-seil 
of by country carts and c.iitle, tlie .sources of supply ware inlini'ely enlarged 
through the virtu.al annibilaiioii of dDiancc as an oh>!aele to profu.ible tr.idc, and 
the cost and burden of transport was intiniiely lessened. In many parts of India, 
especially the Deccan and Cetitr.il India and the Punjab, the absence of water and 
fodder in a famine ye.ar makes carriage of gr.iin by road for long distances almost 
imposMble Apart from the service actually reiulered by the railways, the fact 
of »heir being there, and the knowledge of their great potential carrying power, 
have been of incalculable value. Though the railrvay imports oi grain into 
Bijapur or B.and.a represented food for only one-fourth or one-third of the popula- 
tion of those districts, it was known that the import could be easily doubled at 
any time if the local demand requited it. This knowledge gave complete 
confidence both to officials and to the public at l.irge. Had Bij.ipur or Banda 
not been connected by railway communication with other marts, all the difficullies 
about food supplies which in sucii places have troubled the administration 
in past famines would assuredly have arisen this year in .a most acute form. 
In 1877 grain had to be sent by the Bombay Government by cart to Bijapur as 
“ the tract w.is so distant and difficult of acces.s.’’ In 1S70 the Government of 


the North-Western Provinces and O.idh had to make similar importations into 
Bundelkharid to allay panic. These are two cases out of many in which, since 
the Famine Commission reported in 18S1, railway comiminicalion has been given 
to remote districts liable to famine. What is true .of Banda is equ.illv true 
of the other districts in British Bundelkhand, and of the native states of Central 


India forming the Bundelkhand and Bagclkhand Agencies, , and served by the 
Indian Midland Railway and its branches. What is true of Bijapur, is equally 
true of Bel.gaum, Dharwar and the rest of the Deccan country traversed by the 
Southern Mahralta Railway. It is indeed difficult to realise the extent to wliich 
the task of famine relief has been simplified and facilitated over vast areas of 
India by the extension given to railways during the last fifteen years. 
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very nuu'h gro.Uor h.ul _iho Bcn.uol-Nivtpur Railway not boon in existence, is 
obvious to any one olncrvin^; the place it fills in ilu: map of ibo province. The 
present most prossinp; want of the provinces in the matter' of further railway 
protection is a lino to traverse in one or more fiireclions the ohlontj block of 
coniury enclosed by the oxislinjj systems of the Great Imiiaii i^oninsula railway 
ami the Hongal-N’a_r;i)ur laitway. This ohlonij comprises a tangled mass of 
hills and upland plain, and amid those Satpura hills are situate districts such as 
Sooni, Beuil, Mandia, Balaghat and Chhindwara, which have suffered much in 
the late famine and have given cause (or continuous anxiety. Communication 
between them and the surrounding lowlands is at present conducted by means 
of roads with necessarily steep gradients, which tell he.ivily on the wc.ak bullock- 
carri.ige of the country, and which ate consequently at all times serious obstacles 
to the trader, .and in the rainy months almost proinhitive of traific. I’roposals 
have been made for a system of light railways to open up this country to pro- 
tect it against .r siuular (amine, and to give it a niarket for its snrphis produce 
in good years, 'ritese propu^ials, lijwever, are still in the tentative stage, as 
very careful inquiry will he required before any dc.ciston can he pronounced on the 
engineering and financi.d dirficuhics with which the project is surrounded. 


X//.~ t <JUi/ //;e F>iminc. 


IC3. As the cxtcnsivJit o! railways fends to lessen the acuteness of a famine, so 
_ , flic I'.xtcnsion of works of irrig.ition lends to 

...1.0 ij.,. pri.veiU it. The extent to which effect has 

been given to the recommendations of the h'aminc Commission in the matter of 
raihv.ay coitimunicatiot'.s h;is been described. It remains to notice hrieily what 
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has been done to c.arry 
out the ccpially impor- 
tant recommendations 
made by that body 
with regard to the 
impruvement and e.xlen- 
sion of works of irri- 
g.uion. The Famine 
Commis.don found that 
of the 192 millions of 
acres cultivated in British 
Imh'.i, about millions 
Were irrigated, of which 
7i million acres were irri- 
gated by canals and the 
rest from wells, tanks, 
running streams and the 
like." 


104. These figures were only approximately correct, especially as regards 
irrigation from wells ai'.d tanks. The area siiown as irrigated from tlicse sources 
in tile North-Western Brovinces and Oudh seems in excess of the actual facts. 
In the c.ase of Sind the area under "catuls" included private inundation canals as 
well as Government works. In the case of the Punjab tiie ‘‘ canal " area included 
small inundation canals of a temporary charneler, which are now classed as 
“ minor w'orks for which no capital accounts are kept." Making deductions on 
account of tiie.se, the area irrigated from Stale irrigation works of a permanent 
character in 1S77 cannot be put higher than 7 millions of acres. In the case 
of Madras no returns were available for the large zemindari estates, and even in 
respect of Government lands the area irrigated by wells had to be guessed at. 
The figures given for well and tank irrigation in licngal were also largely based 
on assumptions. The difficulties which the Famine Commission experienced in 
arriving at an accurate statement of the acreage protected by irrigation still exist. 
It can, however, be shown that under the head of " canal ” irrigation a great 
advance has been made, and tiut the irrigation from wells and " other sources ” 
has also extended in many provinces. 



- j. lie recommendations of the Famine Commission related chiefly to canal 
sion*’^ f'commtnditiona of the Famine Commia- irrigation, including in this term not only 
r° . irrigation from rivers, but also irrigation 

from large storage reservoirs or tanks, in which the drainage of the surrounding 

The Punjab. country is caught and retained. Dealing 

j . . . . fii'st with the province of the Punjab they 

urged ■the necessity for giving greater protection to the arid country between the 

Jumna and the Sutle] rivers, by enlarging the Western Jumna Canal and by com- 
pleting the Sirhmd Canal on the east bank of the Sutlej. They further recom- 
mended the gradual extension of irrigation canals in the waste and waterless 
plains between the Sutlej and the Chenab, and between the Chenab and Jhelum 
nvers All these recommendations have been acted on. The Western Jumna 
Canm has been remoddled and enlarged, to provide water for the Sirsa branch, 
which gives irrigation lo parts of the Hissar and Karnal districts. The Sirhind 
Canal was completed in 1887 ^ cost of nearly Rx. 2,300,000, and irrigates be- 

Ui^een 8 qo,oco and 900,000 acres. The Chenab Canal, between the Sutlej and the ’ 
Chenab, will cost about the same sum. Though still an incomplete work, it has 
already enabled 500,000 acres of virgin soil to be brought under tillage, and it will, 
when complete, irrigate oyer a million acres. The agricultural colonies on this 
canal are one of the^ happiest experipients of reclamation of waste which have 
been essayed in India. The value of the crops on this canal this year may, at a 
very moderate estimate, be put at Rx. 2,100,000. In addition to these large 
tyorks, several smaller canals have been constructed since the Famine Commis- 
sion wrote, notably the Swat River Canal at a cost of Rx. 363,000, and the 
Sidhnai Canal ; and considerable sums have been expended on improving the 
Bari-Dbab Canal, and the minor inundation canals on the Indus. and the Sutlej. 
The total capital expenditure on irrigation works in the Punjab, for which capital 
and revenue accounts are kept, now amounts to Rx. 7,800,000. In 1895-96 the 
area irrigated by these works amounted to 3,150,000 acres. In 1896 97 under the 
slivnulus of the drought the area irrigated from these works in the Punjab was 
3,900,000 acres. Nearly 300,000 acres in addition were irrigated from inundation 
canals from the Indus, which are classed as “ works for which no capital accounts 
are kept.” According to a return made by the Agricultural Department the total 
crop area of the Punjab in 1896-97 was 18 millions of acres, of which '8,200,000 
acres, or 47 per cent., were irrigated. Canals irrigated 4,198,000 acres, wells fed 
from canals 4t3,ooo acres, and wells and ponds 4,203,000 acres. When it is 
further remembered that the crops on unirrigated lands were very poor, while the 
crops on irrigated lands were of generally very good, some idea may be formed of 
the value of irrigation to the Punjab in a year of drought. 


106. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh the completion of the Lower 

Canges Canal, the construction of a canal 
The Norih-Western Provinces an u . on the Betwa rivcr ill the JhafisI district 

^ a. protective work for Bundelkhand, and the further investigation of the Sarda 
ianal project for Oudh, were recommended by the Famine Commission. The 
irst two recommendations have been carried put, The Lower Ganges Canal has 
dded at a capital cost of Rx. 3,200,000, one million acres to the irrigable canal 
xea of the province. The Betwa Canal, which was executed at a cost of Rx. 
LOQ 000 charged to the Famine-Insurance Fund, is capable of irrigating about 
ooiooo acres! and this year it has irrigated-85,000 acres But in ordinary years, 
)wing to the peculiarity of the predominant soils and the prejudices of lulti- 
ratCTS the demand for water on this canal is disappointing y small. The Sarda Canal 
wo ect is srill under investigation, and it is still doubtful whether a canal woidd 
wove beneficial or remunerative in a tract like Oudh where the rainfall ismrdi- 
larilV sufficient and where irrigation from wells and tanks is extensively practised. 

expenditure “on major and mmor irriga.ioh rvorks .n the NorA- 
Western Provinces and Oudh now amounts to Rx. 8,000,000, and in 189^6 he area 
rri^ated from them was 2,100,000 acres. In > ^9^^ 7 th's J-ose to 3 00 000 
According to the returns of the Agricultural Department the total area 

in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh in 1896-97 was 36^ million 
joiner an avera<^e of nearly 42 million acres. About 12,000,000 acres, 
w'^rSi cent. of the total, were irijigated. This province, like the Punjab. 

o f-irpH verv badlv in the late drought but for its irrigation, and like 
r PunTab iS can?] w|adnn haa.largelAncreasud since .8„, winie the area 
irrigated by wells and tanks has certainly not decreased. 
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2,200,000 acres. The Sangam anicut system has been coinpleted at the cost of 
Rx. 310,000. The Periyar project is on the eve of completion at the cost of Rx. 
830,000,' anci the Rushikulya project, winch will cost Rx. 440,000, is in progress. 
The total capital outlay on major irrigation works in the Madras Presidency is 
nearly Rx. 6,500,000, they irrigate an area of 2,700,000 acres, they have a nett 
revenue of Rx. .172,000 (excluding a nett revenue of Rx. 360,000 due to old 
irrigation which is not represented in the capital accounts), and they_ earn over 
7 iTer cent on the capital outlay. A further area of 535.000 acres is irrigated 
from minor works for which capital accounts are kept and ' a further area of 
2 '^2 1 627 acres from minor works, chicny small tanks, for which capital accounts 
are liot kept. This gives a total area of 6 .^ millions of acres of irrigation under 
State supervision in the Presidency. 

111. Summing up the progress made in State irrigation since 1877, it maybe 
said that the capital outlay on works for which capital accounts are kept has in- 
Seased from Rx. 20,000,000 to Rx. 35,000,000, the gross revenue from Rx. 
I 68S 000 to Rx. 3,100,000, and the area irrigated from 7 millions of acres to 
I'o mfcs of acret In addition, from 4I to 5 millions of acres are irrigated 
from small State works, for which no capital accounts are kept. 


XIII.— -The Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund. 

, . o The oneralions of the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund do not come 
. , ihis narrative but no account of tbe famine of 1896-97 would 

within the scope of thii of this most si<^nal and beneficent mani- 

be complete which omitte^ sentiments of gratitude and appreciatmn 

festation of “ ..junte of England’s charity have beep vividly 

evoked in India by this » ■- distribution. Here it may be permissible to 

described by those charged with US djstrib^^^^^^^ agency "^in alleviating 

dwell on the almost ® thousands of ruined agriculturists to, their place 

human suffering, and m j the State in India in a time of 

in society. The f<^^P°''"'^iXtaker to k^^^^ people alive, and it helps them 
famine are very great. It , r^iissions of land revenue to return 

by loans and advances and fortunes, when the calamity has 

to their usual vocations and to retne suffering or privation or to 

past. But it does undert^ tojr^^^ duty to 

Replace in each tS surround the offer of relief with certain condi- 

the tax-payer it is also rigidly limit the amount of relief given 

tions and self-acting tests ^ ^"d health, and to withhold relief from 

to the minimum necessary to su^^^ and who refrain 

those who, though they or'family prejudices, to apply, for work or to 

through feelings of pride, or s y P legitimate exercise 

appear at a public kitchen rhere s thus w demoralising the peop e 

of private benevolence wnich, J^Jliaations, will Ml up the inevitab e 

S7v,eving the- state <> Shten 'the long train ° 

'-ft n'Mcnce o? absence o such char, y ,elief, nrakes a 

f ^ worhhi- in conjunction with ^ ^ rnay vitally determine the 

rid of difference to the P^tl, which it shakes off the effect of the 

r^ee^i rapidity 

Skstl 7 n\obe carried 

financial ’^^'"^VS Jhe disposal of Rx. !>^46,ooo m «sh, bes^d^.^^^^. 

Inlcbthing.^ Oftbissum upwards of £760,^^^^^ the United Kingdom 
grain and ci =>„ 022,000, has been rece forei<^n countries, and 

remitted to In > 7 ‘ Cgfi colonies and dependenc j (j g narrative that 






of a \vi;ek to each man. At one time sicknes-s deprived tlic Executive Engineer of the 
.services of .seven out of hi.s nine clerics. The Police force suffered from an abnormal amount 
of .sickne.ss, i3‘4 per cent, of the strength being in hospital during August, and numbers 
being inv.ilided at their homes from lack of hospital accommodation. Similar reports, 
though not in so much detail, have reached me from ^^andla and Sconi, and it may be- 
accepted that a very large proportion of the abnormal mortality of August resulted from 
sickness which, so far as one can judge, was quite unconnected with the scarcity of food, 
and may have proceedcil from the rise in the water level from the abnormal depth to 
which it* had fallen through the long period of drought. 


j. Extract from Famine Memorandum for September of the Commissioner of the 

Nerbttdda Division. 


We must turn to districts whose administrative officers are less char^ of utterance in 
order to get the fuller information which we require. _ In the adjoining district of Chhind- 
wara (and especially in the Sausar Tahsil) the conditions as to climate, etc., are somewhat 
similar to those of Betul. Mr. Ryves records that, finding the mortality in the Sausar 
Tahsil runniii" up during September to .an extent which made a death-rate of 133 per mille 
per annum probable, he personally visited the tahsil and examined the registers of the 
Sausar Station-house and of the two out-posts at Ranakonaand Mobgaon, and endeavoured 
to ascertain the causes of the mortality by checking the deaths of one or two villages on the 
spot. He gives the results of his enquiry in the following words 

" The popul.ation of the Police-posts inspected is 40,123 and the mortality reported 
during September 357. g'vinS » death-rate of io6-8 per 1,000 per annum, but in the 
Mohgaon Outpost Circle it was as high as 147 per cent. This mortality classified accord- 
ing to the ages of the deceased was as follows: 


X 


Age. 

o— I years 
i“5 .. 

S—io .. 
«o-iS <> 
15-20 ., 
20—30 „ 
30— -10 ,. 
40—50 „ 

* 50—60 „ 
Over 60 „ 


No. of deaths, 

• 53 

53 
«5 
18 

7 

26 

17 

38 

31 

99 


. It will be observed that very nearly.half the deaths occurred among infants under 
r of .age and among aged people over 60 years of age. 


The causes of death were as follows : 


No. 


Fever 
Dysentery 
Other c.auses 
Small-pox 
Accident 


236 

34 

81 

2 

2 


«,.,villb.notod.hatdar,l.«.»d^ 

vtr* ‘S“'ca . 

rircle occurred in the large village of Pipla 
“ The heaviest mortality in t e ^„_„uiation of 3,288, giving a percentage of 130 
arainwar. Here 36 deaths and checked the kotwal’s register of deaths. 

thousand per annum. e months been distributing grain to the 

found that the malguzar of th p wanderin.r beggars who had come to the village 

:tracted by this fact. The deaths « death-roll, for instance, included 

asses with as much frequency as ® or six Telis, all of them persons in 

vo Marwaris, a well-to-do -rieg into the deaths among the lower classes faded 

ood circumstances, and y to have been the determining cause. The 

, elicit one in which pr‘vati°n coMd ^^^sures which precluded that supposition. In 

alguzas, Ganpat ^oparwari, Ridhora, Jokiwara and Jam, I made similar 

Ibfhes. villages were .g.ally bmded betw.ea r.eha.d 
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iVb. J . — Statement slmoing the Districts affected by the famine and the ureas and populations 

' returned as distressed on 81st May 1897, 


PtotIdcg and 
' i)iT2eioQ» 

District. 

"o 

*o 

rt 

< 

-o 

a 

.2 

% • 

*5 o 

(u 

! Area returned as 
' distressed. 

o <5 

a u 
o a 

Province 'ind 
Division. 

District. 

< 

"o 

eS 

< 

•5 

*o 

sS 

2 

3*4 ' 

'B V 
c.*S 

0) 

a 

'sr 

c . 

S’? 

, V S 

u o 

«s « 

St 

•5 

*3 ej 
u 

a S 

o '* 

S S 

oH 

(U 

MADBAS, 

ClSOiBti «M 

* 

Ganjam ... 

Vlzagapatam ... 

Godarari ... 

Sq. m. 

8,300 

17,212 

7,858 

1.897.000 

2.803.000 

2.070.000 

^ 

Sq. m. 

3,C7£ 

oat 

01 

% 

909.00C 

455,000 

42,000 

NOBTD-WRSTBBN 
PBOVINCBS AND 
OUDU. 

Aobi 

Agra 

Etawah 

Sq. m. 

1,85 

1.69 

6 1,003,00 

1 727,00 

Sq. a. 

0 74 

0 27 

4 285,000 

1 62.000 



' ' 











Total 

33.103 

C, 770,000 

4.617(a) 

i,io5,o(yi 


Total 

3,65 

0 1.730,00 

0 1. 01 

5 347.009 

Bccciir .M 

Kornool 

Bcllarj M. 

Anantapnr ... 

Cuddapah ... 

7,614 

6,076 

1.860 

8,731 

018,000 

000.000 

700,000 

1.272.000 

2,70C 

3,00' 

4,617 

2,21 

310.000 

616.000 

esi.ron 

391,000 

Az.z.AnA&A& ... 

Cawnporc 

Falebpur ' 

Banda 

Hamirpur 

2,30 

1,63 

3,C6 

2,28 

3 1.210,00 

3 699,00 

1 705,00 

0 613,00 

0 1.21 

0 66 

0 3,06 

O 2,28 

D 462,000 

2 220,000 

705.000 

613.000 


Total 

27,106 

3.709.000 

» 13.42 

1,833,000 


Allahabad 

Jhansi 

2,83 

3,58 

2 1,M9,00 

7 683,00 

0 2,42 

0 3,58 

> 1,272,000 

633,000 


Gsxirxx iOJXT, ... 

C0.675 

10,578,000 

17,91Ui) 

3,233,CC0 


Jalaun 

1.17 

' 396,0' 

3 1,47* 

396,000 





Total 


S,765,C(X 

11.64: 

4,237,000 

BOMBAY. 







17,20 

CBKcniii DxTXsioir ... 

Poona ... 

Satara ... 

Kbandesh ... 

6.310 

4,825 

10,700 

1.069.000 

1.226.000 

1,430,000 

2,997 

4,005 

I0,7O0Cc) 

493,000 

1,162.000 

1,130,000 

fiBsinsa ‘ ... 

Mirtapnr 

JauDpur ... 

6,22: 

1,5SC 

1,101 ,00C 

1,2G5.00C 

4.307 

271 

714.000 

214.000 


Sholapnr ... 

Ahmcdnagar ... 

Nasik ... 

4,611 

0.015 

6.917 

760.000 

889.000 

843.000 

4,642 

0,015 

6.817 

760.000 

688.CO0 


Total 

6,773 

2,120,001' 

4,575 

928,000 


643,000 

GoBiZxivns 

Gorakbpnr ... 

Azamgatb 

4,5S0 

3.14'i 

2,001.000 

1,729,000 

2,02( 

1,130 

1,727,000 

014,000 


* 












Total 

37,876 

0,201,000 

34,786 

6,661,000 


Total 

G,72t- 

4,723,000 

3,7C0 

3,041,000 



' ' 










SotrtSfiSK DxTxstos ... 

Bijapnr 

Belgaum 

6,627 

4,671 

700,000 

1,013,000 

6,027 

1,012 

706.000 

353.000 

Lnezvow 

Luckoorr ... 

Unao 

067 

1,730 

774.000 

053.000 

007 

1,736 

77),0(X1 

053,000 


Total 

10,301 

1,609,000 

7,269 

1,149,000 

\ 

Bae Bareli ... 

Sitapur ... 

1,752 
* 2,25' 

1,037,0C0 

1.075,006 

' 1,752 

1,520 

1.037.000 

703,000 


Gbazto xorin ... 

48,17!) 

8,013,000 


6 710 000 


nardoi ... 

2,325 

1,113,000 

2,325 

1,113,000 


42,055 



Total 

9,035 

4,053,0^0 

8,300 

4.680,000 

% BENGAL. 







Gbakp toiab ... 

43,3 1'- 

19,660.030 

(d) 32,296 

12,753,000 

/ 

Piiirx ... 

Sbahabad ... 

Saran 

Champaran ... 

blaraiTarpar ... 

Darbbanga ... 

4,?73 

2,656 

3.53) 

3,001 

3,335 

3.063.000 

2.407.000 

1.660.000 

3,711,000 

3,80i,oro 

1,632 

1,612 

3.531 

1,861 

2,910 

3S3,00f 

1.410.000 

1.860.000 

1,600,000 

3,231.000 

PUNJAB. 

I>8x.ai 

Hissar ... 

Robtab 

GurgaoQ ... 

Delhi 

6,217 

• 3.797 

1,93J 

1,290 

770.000 

690.000 

669, (W 

e38,00t 

3,763 

2.407 

55S 

CIG 

641.000 

452.000 

198.000 

391.000 


Total 

16,889 



11,002,000 

11,166 

7.552,000 


Kaxnal ... 

Umballa ... 

2,660 

2,54P 

GS3.000 

1,033,00 

2,123 

1,755 

499,000 

718, COO 

Chotx NiQina 

Palaman ... 

4,912 

696,000 

1,103,000 

4 912 

696.000 

991.000 


Total 

15,43' 

4,289,000 

10.282 

2,792,1)00 


Juni.nBi>inx 

Ferozeporo ... 

4,302 

836,000 

3.375 

733.000 


blanbbazn ... 

4,147 

v.w/w 


Total 

4,302 

*886,000 

3,375 

732,(00 


Total 

0,069 

1,789,000 

8,2=15 

1,587,000 

B1V7&I.7XBX>X 

Gujrat ... 

2,05) 

7f}0,000 

50-' 

155.000 


Total 

2,051 

700,000 

602 

155, COO 


Nadia ... 

Ehuloa ... 

Mursbidabad ... 

2,703 

2,077 

2,1 44 

1.044.000 

1.177.000 

1.250.000 


470,000 


Giii:n) TOTin ... 

21,841 

0,035,000 

14,210 

3,679,000 

FsBBxnaxcx ... 

467 

167 

276,000 

05,000 

CENTnAIi pnoviN- 
CES. 

JnsBOXvoa 

Jubbalpnr ... 

Saugor 

3,048 

4,007 

743.000 

692.000 

2.853 

4,007 

408.000 "< 

692.000 


Total 

7.014 

4.071,000 

1.501 

849,000 


Damob 

Mandla ... 

2,831 

5,050 

325.OC0 

339,000 

2,000 

6,056 

‘ 200,000 

339,00 


Bhagalpar 

4.220 

5,470 

2.032.000 

1.754.000 


325.000 

877.000 


Bconi *.. 

3,10S 

371, OCO 

1,700 

200,000 

BBiaaLTUB ... 

1,321 


Total 

19,010 

2,375,000 

15,692 

l.&29,000 


Sonttal Pai^anas 

Naqtub 

Nagpur 

3.832 

768,000 

6-’J 

243,000 


Total 

O.eOG 

3,760.000 

1,921 

702,000 

Bhandam ... 

Balagbat ... 

3,0CS 

. 3,164 

743.000 

333.000 

2,350 

1,500 

430.000 

230.000 

OatBBi. 

Fori ... 

2.473 

915,000 

305 

i03.oro 


Chanda ... 

Wardha ... 

10.719 

2.129 

697, OCO 

400,000 

2,052 

CuO 

104,000 

70,000 


Total 

2,473 

945,000 

365 

103.0(0 


Total M. 

^24.111 

1, non! 

' 7.076 

lio77,0£0 

N 

Gb^d toiai. ... 

45,141 

22,403,000 

23, BO** 

10,792,003 


miVvVpWvi 



V 
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0 . L--Statemeni shoioing the Districts affected hy the famine and the areas a7id pqptilations 
returned as distressed on 31st May 1897 — contd. 
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A 
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'O 

•a 








. 

and dWUlon. 

Dlatxlci. 

*n 

:o 

•3 

o 

a 

.2 

s.=? 

2 « 

c Sf 

BroTincQ and dUision. 

District. 


■S 

•3 

o 

a 

o 

i- 

5 © 

ai 

§a 



0 

r> 

1 

<1 , 

'tJ 


■3 

2 ?. 

©22 




§ 

•< 

(2^ 


•as 

At** 




Sq. m. 


Sq. m. 





Sq. m. 


Sq. m. 

■T. provin- 
ces. 




' 

' 









Uosbangabad ... 

<1,021 

400.000 

3.79t 

301,000 

RAJPUTANA 

Phartpnr 

... 

1,992 

610,000 

1,325 

410,000 


Karaingpur 

3,010 

307,0. C 

1,01c 

307,000 


Ulkanir 

... 

22,310 

833,^04' 

18,760 

697.000 


Nimai ... 

3.023 

235, OOC 

3,0.’6 

235,000 


Dholpur 

... 

1.151 

2so,oor 

1,200 

'291,000 


Chmdwata 

•1,630 

•107,000 

2,519 

101,000 


Jatsalznlr 

... 

10.003 

U6,00(' 

10.000 

115.00a 


Eetul ... 

3,&31 

323,000 

2,S0r 

119,000 


Motwar 

... 

31,003 

2,520,000 

0,000 

235,000. 








Tont 

... 

1,113 

199,000 

505 

114,000 






1,320,000 









Total ... 

19.602 

1,012,00( 

15,056 


Total 



1,630,000 


1,782,000, 









77,615 

44,070 

... 

Kaipn^ ... 

11,721 

1,681,000 

4.027 

IXQfidtO 









BUaspur ^ ... 

6.3 U 

l.lGl.OCH 

9,311 

1,101,000 









Sambalpoc ... 

■(,013 

706, OOf 

229 

02.000 

CESTKAE INDIA ... 

Gwalior 


10,227 

1,509,010 

4,200 

771,000* 


Total ... 

25.013 

3,511,000 

12.59^ 

1,930,000 


Uaghtlkand 

... 

26, SW 

3,483,000 

12,000 

1,779,000 








Rundclkand 


11,323 

1,739,000 

9.010 

1,429,000 


Gaiss Tot.i. ... 

67,060 

10,911,000 

60,100 

0,109,000 























Total 

... 

47.390 

0,728,000 

20,140 

3, 977.000 

>PEK BDEllA ... 

MciElila 

3,173 

5,197 

217,000 

2,l7b 

217.003 








Yamctbia 

207,000 

009 

61.000 









Mjiugjan ... 

S.--1 

352,000 

1,873 

200,000 

UYDERABAD 

Golbnrgab 



019,000 









... 





Total ... 

10, IW 

770.600' 

4,000 

623,000 


Ralcliur 


3,001 

612,000 


■ 8,600 

1,103,000 








Birb 


•4,100 

013,000 









Naldrug 

... 

4,010 

049,000 











Lbgsagar 

... 

4,007 

620,000 



V 

EBAES ... 

Abola ... 

2,C5C 

675,000 

2,059 

675.001 





, 




Amraoti ... 

3.75i 

055,000 

5.760 

055,000 









Basitn ... 

2,05( 

J 399, 0C6 

2,05C 

393,000 


Total 

... 

21,102 

3,073,000 

8,500 

1,103,000 


Baldana 

2,60 

) 481,00(] 

2,609 

481,000 









EUichpar ... 

3,01 

1 310, OOC 

1,0K 

•17,000 









Wan 

3,01 

1 471, OOC 

3,011 

471.000 


Qbihd Total 

Na- 












zirzi STAzas 

... 

110,014 

14,387,000 

78,710 

6,801,000 


Total .. 

17,71 

1 2,890,000 

10,73 

2,027,000 

, 















’ 

Qbaitd Totit, Bnx 

























Tiaa Im>za 

331,33 

0 81,18d,00( 

202,21 

10,405,000 


ISahtb Biaxbs ... 

480,341 

05,675,000 

280,925 

63.358,000 


Circars« 


The xeaaon is that this table shows iiio distressed areas 
what on the v»hoIe appears to be tbo ta\rcst representation 



No. ILStatement of nmiber ofpemns in n 


NuVfcuuttit 160(1. 


2nd JiNUAttY lb07. 


SOrii JiNt/ARY 1807, 


27iii Fududabt 1®07, 


Nump of g 

Prorlneo and 2 • 

diairict. 7 t 



Ilelitf TV'orkcra. 











































































f at the end of 'each month. 


l8T MiT lb97. 


29^ Mit teO?. 


3cd Joitt 1&07. 


3lfiT .fOI.T isor. 


28x0; Aaaust 1697 




t7,371 1,575 10,\5i 

87.’>55 i.ros \\,m 

9i,3l3 4,9U lO.Tni 


23l,0'.n Wl.Kb 13,717 73.2 ’3 


/.ODD 53,C0i 15,013 
■* niO 02,063 31,000 

' )1 53,«0 11,670 


30,201 20,039 2,503 

41,939 23,257 6,D37 

7,693 9.C00 2,133 

1,293 273 


0.057 70,231 43,603 

8,271 131,939 83,00's 
5,173 7»,257 11,379 


23.271 17.041 


893 1,1G0 

lis 


2.750 

5,787 

0,181 

100 

2,595 

87 

6,037 

... 

2,133 

G17 

»* 

603 


1,635 

16,660 

COS 

11,101 



2.991 22.383 121,714 11,730 1,971 20.G9G 73,307 

6,300 01,099 219,026 120,613 6,108 19,659 181,038 

0,101 27,303 168,991 119,711 6,660 28,966 

3,701 10,322 77,900 OI.oOO 3,5S0 10,980 

221 96,633 113,810 0,305 65 32,741 

1,211 31.031 61,Cie 12,302 613 14,892 

729 6S3 150 . . 6,001 

CIO 


65 32,741 

513 14,893 


10,691 249, OOC. 606,977 104,971 18.216 169,913 593,160 


12.323 13,397 

26,170 l\n9 



15,561 153,798 

13,433 110,4^J5 

20,349 85,013 

14,819 31,475 


2B5,5'»5 60,702 56,603 408,080 296,24f» 66,903 72,631 



17,518 27,518 

7,330 7,070 

1,5 a 3,588 

0,060 ) 6,060 
281 I 10,319 


651 47,091 0r,i20 


-8,004 2l,U»5 


3,207 4,215 

S3 



































































































at the end of each month — contd, - 



. IST MiT 1S97. 

1 

29Tit 51 AT 1897. 


3bi> Juj.i: 1697* 

31ST JULT 1697. 

2Srir August 1597. 

o 

"o 

r3 

a 

a. 

a 

Gratuitous rclicl. 

rt 

-O 

CQ 

c 

O 

4* 

a 

*5 

a 

a. 

P 

Gratuitous rchcf. 

"3 

H 

0 

tS 

"o 

sa 

s 

2 

£. 

0 

0 

it 

"S 

0 

s 

* e 
u 

cs 

0 

£h 

» 

>4 

0 

ej 

% 

« 

n 

"o 

a 

a 

i> 

& 

Q 

Gratuitous relief. 

*3 

0 

UcHcf workers. 

aS 

"a 

a 

'ZJ 

a 

c, 

a 

«,» 

a 

0 

"a 

a 

5 

"3 

"o 

H 

15,990 

47 

7,492 

23,520 

20,114 

135 

0.318 

26.507 

23.913 


e/io 

32,023 

7,933 

1 

7,203 

16,191 

3,386 

1 

0,016 

10.302 

V 

( 

1,770 

... 

2,993 

4,CG9 

1,099 

... 

3,536 

5,234 

072 

... 

3.511 

4,4E3 

30 

■ 

3,100 

3,130 

... 

H 

878 

670 

I 

59.7S9 

23,835 

35,129 1 

-■:0,753 

220, SIC 

30,730 

40,101 

297.476 

139.059 

22,091 

31,251 

2 5,394 

29,190 

6,403 

75.920 

110,528 

0,043 

1,520 

73,22G 

60,733 


,370 , 

13 

. e,C90 

10,031 

2,251 

413 

0,650 

12,323 

503 

... 

8,917 

0,450 

... 

... 

10.456 

10,450 

... 

... 

4,073 

4,073 


70,853 

11.925 

32,235 

111,013 

89,957 

1.5,333 

23,302 

1J7,E57 

6,099 

1,819 

21,036 

29,573 

763 

22i 

21.110 

22,03G 

... 

... 

14,200 

14, SCO 

1 

89,t03 

39,371 

45,331 

274,717 

227, SC5 

51 ,050 

50,863 

329,721 

29,842 

8.217 

60,436 

93,495 

13,755 

4,372 

59,764 

77,591 

5,614 

1,728 

37.133 

44.476 


45,112 

0,331 

■ 

72,503 

03,158 

12.913 

19,330 

97,121 

0,267 

677 

22,140 

20,381 

1,272 

3CS 

23.041 

24,179 

500 

100 

19,716 

20.178 


81,023 

23,013 

23,121 

13^001 

83/17 

21.595 

19,216 

123,093 

6.720 

2,013 

21,150 

20,883 

2,S81 

903 

31,027 

34,313 

... 

... 

19,838 

19.903 

>.o 

13,890 

... 

10.169 

30,rQ9 

20,132 

3,534 

20,296 

43,202 

2.640 

... 

16.769 

19,419 

... 

... 

22,21G 

23,21G 

... 

... 

23,392 

23,393 

072 

1G,I01 

... 

11,511 

29,005 

15,035 

... 

12,109 

27,163 

11,597 

... 

17.462 

29,059 

8,943 

... 

13,430 

16,379 

... 

... 

9,545 

0,516 


21,215 

1,012 

21,215 

43,412 

27,133 

6,403 

23,S7G 

56,510 

27,210 

6,265 

25,280 

57.755 

18,075 

3.920 

25,193 

45,194 

007 

215 

15,153 

16,280 

r -7-3 

8.811 

651 

15,515 

21,013 

10,010 

4,209 

10.C65 

39,289 

9.312 

3,033 

16,536 

28,031 

303 

121 

19,559 

19,936 

... 

... 

17,812 

17.813 

',515 

10.317 

726 

32,230 

29,273 

17 , 0:9 

3,329 

13,419 

35/0/ 

9.637 

2,674 

15.806 

33.317 

1,375 

433 

10,CG2 

18,525 

037 

367 

13.303 

14,357 

4jCG7 

303 

... 

3,995 

4,361 

672 

120 

3,627 

4,323 

212 

... 

6,502 

5,7-ti 


... 

4,425 

4,425 

... 

... 

3,374 

3,374 

l>i3 

33,123 

21,311 

32,123 

137,080 

8?, 178 

22.074 

40,593 

150,830 

63,400 

13,960 

46,673 

113,402 

2.7C3 

803 

48,133 

61.703 

1.773 

493 

43,357 

45,033 

1,537 

803 

». 

720 

1,591 

1,022 

... 

1,033 

2,055 

M. 

... 

1,290 

3.299 

... 

... 

1,4U 

1,411 

IM 


1,450 

1,459 

3.257 

31,811 

6,017 

17,580 

65,471 

29,073 

8,2 W 

20,157 

68,072 

6,700 

1,C07 

20 . 0:0 

28,023 

],S91 

61.3 

13.G10 

15,222 

074 

110 

11,327 

12,120 

6 , on 

7,003 


3,397 

10,369 

12,320 

ISO 

6,509 

18,075 

3,114 

... 

17,257 

20,371 

653 

... 

15,033 

X&/SC 

... 

... 

10.109 

10,400 

U,177 

5,135 

1,3S0 

7,023 

11,119 

0,631 

1,515 

8,710 

16,783 

3,127 

660 

6,090 

11,177 

392 

170 

0,!60 

9,838 

... 

... 

8,19-) 

8,190 

475 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. 1 . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

4,2GG 

... 

... 

719 

718 

109 


802 

970 

eio 

... 

1,292 

2.128 

... 

... 

1.603 

I,G''8 

... 

... 

1.301 

1,391 

2.7C7 

... 

... 

2,G37 

3,057 

COl 


2,674 

3,238 

2,302 

... 

S/91 

5,250 

... 

... 

3,507 

3,507 

... 

... 

1,221 

1,221 

3,2CC 

... 

... 

1’.003 

2,003 

1,211 


1,013 

3,121 

1,713 

... 

1,593 

3.7C0 

939 

... 

1,800 

2.S37 

... 

... 

S5I 

851 

7,Glfl 

1,111 

... 

3,500 

6,010 

3,333 


3,190 

0,523 

3,UO 

... 

4,051 

7,770 

... 

... 

3,972 

3,972 

... 

... 

1,050 

1,039 

2,230 

... 

... 

690 

500 

5 


I, tot 

l,tC9 


... 

2,183 

2,1*83 

... 

... 

2,052 

2,052 

... 

... 

775 

775 

30 

... 

... 

33 

33 

... 


597 

607 

... 

... 

470 

47^ 

... 

... 

CSO 

650 

... 

... 

2,4U 

2,414 

1.570 

51 


2,320 

2,SS3 

85 


2,105 

2,550 

36 

... 

3,603 

3.61G 

... 

... 

2,S9l 

2,S9Z 

... 

... 

1.300 

1,306 

i,o:9 

... 

... 

1,125 

1,125 

293 


1,135 

1,418 


... 

175 

173 

... 

... 

397 

307 

... 

... 

284 

284, 

3.106 

303 

... 

3,823 

4,131 

533 


3,158 

3,C9l 

231 


4,291 

4,522 

... 

... 

5,04 

6.604 


... 

2,749 

2,719 

2,503 

373 

... 

2,CC5 

3.010 

S,017 


1,5U 

2,501 

J,C05 

... 

3,534 

5,I,3J 

201 

... 

3,205 

3, 163 

... 

... 

2,072 

2,073 

ISO 

... 

... 

... 

... 

700 


123 

629 

1,253 

... 

231 

1,531 

... 

... 

545 

915 

- 

... 

3£5 

3S5 

672 

1,27 

1 

1,153 

2,1.3 1 

3,013 


1.413 

4,4C6 

26 

... 

2,394 

2, C$3 

... 

... 

2.303 

2,303 

... 

... 

1,4SS 

1,4S3 


39 

7 

r,0Qj 

’ 2.4f3 

3,0C9 

... 

3.303 


318 

... 

3,772 

4.000 

... 

... 

4,0=52 

4,052 

... 

... 

2,103 

2,403 


3 

3 ■ », 

2,60. 

2,832 



2.259 


... 

... 

4,7CO 

4,700 


... 

3,375 

3,373 

... 

~ 

Ml 

Ml 


... 

... 

10,19 

10,10 

1.473 


12,20 

13.7*7 

... 


12,033 

12/33 

... 


11,123 

11.123 

... 

... 

17,103 

17.103 

1,4U 

13 

3 

2C< 

3 70 

1,01 

... 

CO 

1,019 

... 


668 

CCS 

... 

... 

2,578 

2,576 

... 

... 


2,4M 

3,01 

1 2.27 

3 

1/2 

r 3,20 

* 1.5'£ 


l.Co 

3,217 

176 

... 

2,110 

2,2=0 

... 

... 

1,527 

1,827 

... 

> 

503 

£03 

l.uIO.O 

fl 

3 113,'* 

3 352,30 

9 i.:'7.i 

5 073 01 

2 lR0,t> 

1 370,5-' 
1 

0 I,534.0f 

( -CiVC 

i 6»,3^r 

412,033 

j see;/'*'' 

Si, 103 

17,l'’rt 

170,". 1 4 

! 1 

1 c:j/ 

) 

■37.1. Ii7 

.T^r.r* 7 


hdUri Clufttaljle 53,» nJ I isluot Kt !.ct iiJ N 1 I < hant^ble &- ,l*d iMu( iv.,7-a 

!i«Ucr tuai. Fuu<K ■ Ktluirunl. — — . — — — — tu.^l ■,■.->■■ . 

Balai.CO Jia.OU lia!aus'<J 3Ui,iK*? l.tn.lTJ, Bai^jcc La’acce !'«.«/ 
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fat (he end of each wow/A-conoId, 
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No. III. — Slatement slowing the death-rate in districts affected ly famine in 1896-97, 


Prorince. 


Avenge 

annual 


1696. 

1697. 



deatb-rato. 

October. 

November. 

December, 

January. 

February. 

Alarch. 

Aprjl, 

ilay. 

June. 

July. 

Madras* 









■n 




Kurnool 

... 

2G5 

1 60 

1-22 

1-31 

1*23 

1*00 

1-U 


1*63 

1*63 

2 50 

Cuddapah ... 


22*6 

1*41 

1'34 

1*73 

175 

1*29 

1*23 

123 

174 

1*44 

159 

BclJary 

... 

23 3 

l'5l 

131 

1*43 

139 

1*10 

1*35 

1-65 

170 

194 

2*96 

Anaotapor 

... 

ia*9 

1-74 

143 

132 

153 

1 19 

1*14 


152 

1 1*54 

1*01 

Oanjam 

... 

12*5 

... 

... 

... 

231 

240 

2*93 


4 73 

813 

6’SS 

Tizagapatam ... 

... 

17 0 

... 

... 


l*Sl 

1*40 

1*73 

1*64 

1*26 

2 80 

400 

Bhadraclialam (Godayaii Difi* 
trict). 

14-8 

... 

... 

... 

103 

109 

163 

2 76 

4-5L 

S09 

3 02 














Ahmedaa^ar ... 

... 

36 33 

3 20 

213 

2 12 

1*'2 

1 77 

207 

2 63 

332 


8S8 

Ehandcsh 


33'79 

2 64 

2 34 

2 36 

226 

199 

2 52 

3 60 

2 93 

B 

3 63 

Naslfc 


35 69 

2 86 

320 

328 

3 20 

254 

29 

3*19 

3 23 


664 

Poooa ... 


31*16 

2 08 

1-97 

2 20 

2*39 

2 95 

3 BO 

2 01 

2*59 

6 73 

10 10 

Satara ... 


31 39 

2 69 

2 la 

2 27 

1*93 

1 7^)^ 

2 33 

3 72 

712 

5 81 

6 82 

Sbolapar 

.. 

32 92 

2 25 

1 SO 

181 

183 

1 82 

3S9 

3 75 

412 

300 

7 73 

Belgaum 


23 15 

211 

2 02 

2 42 

... 

2 63 

A 14 

4 32 

5 23 

30 

3 73 

Dyapur ... 


27 30 

1-89 

1 80 

196 

... 

194 

2*57 

3 23 

6 67 

4 50 

5 25 

Dharwar 

•• 

30 39 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■ 

... 

... 

JBcxjal. 













Pat»a 

•• 

32 12 

3 11 

2U 

103 

160 

136 

(not re- 
porlcd ) 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Shabaliad ... 


' 3139 

1 73 

1 89 

107 

196 

1 £8 

2 70 

2M7 

2 51 

2 75 

3 85 

Saraa 

.. 

29 51 

2 42 

2 65 

2 41 


ISO 

2 43 

100 

213 

2 45 

2 59 

Cbaxaparan .. 


32 G1 

2 91 

3 23 

281 



3 03 

215 

2 40 

2 14 

2 49* 

ZdumfTcrpore ... 

.. 

33 40 

2 6-1 

3 69 

2 37 



2 Cl 

1 90 

2 20 

2*20 

3*03 

Baibbanga ... 


29(7 

24 

23 

31 

mm 

14 

23 

1*8 

2 CO 

21 

30 

Palamau 


33 :o 

2 19 

2 41 

219 

175 

1*?3 

214 


2 13 

3 63 

4 72 

Uanbbum ... 

... 

2109 

119 

151 

1 OS 

1*41 

14 


260 

3 27 

300 

403 

Hazaribagh ... 

... 

31 10 

2 31 

2 49 

2-31 

177 

172 

2 44 

2*13 

2 80 

3 03 

6*34 

Lohardaga ... 

.. 

27 65 

2 30 

2 04 

3 20 

184 

1*00 

2 19 

101 

19 

1*97 

3 42 

l^adia ... 

... 

39 03 

1 99 

2 34 

2 40 

1*87 

1*91 

315 

3 37 

2-44 

170 

164 

Khalsa ... 


29 05 

2 78 

3 79 

3 to 

312 

2 30 

3- 41 

2-71 

2 01 

1*69 

1 66 

Pun ... 


29 82 

139 

1-53 

2 23 

2*49 

307 

2C3 

2*38 

293 

6 53 

4 67 

Bbagalpur 


32 80 

2 1 

21 

207 

17 

16 

2 3. 

... 

21 

2 1 

2 29 

Soatbal Parganas ... 


20 92 

1-15 

1-40 

1'41 

1*13 

1 03' 

3 67 

1 71 

1 60 

2 43 

2 £5 

Harsbidabad 


33 01 


... 

... 

185 

183 

2 75 

2 65 

271 

^ 213 

2 01 

Ba&kura ... 


24 16 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

2 87 

2 17 

2*11 

JlTorio Wafcrn Frenneet and 
OuUh (liittreited dutueU), 












Agra ... 

,, 

28 90 

231 

2 23 

2*31 

211 

1*72 

103 

2 05 

2 6i 

291 

2C3 

Ftawah ... 

... 

2t) 68 

243 

2 11 

2 3S 

271 

2 01 

223 

2G5 

3 80 

2 61 

2 20 

Cawoporfr ... 

... 

33 73 

2 £9 

2 37 

3 82 

2 80 

3*47 

2 77 

200 

2 S3 

2C2 

2 70 

liolitpor ... 

■{ 

3137* 

31 11 

} - 

... 



494 

... 

... 

... 

B 

... 

Palebpor ... 


3155 

2 20 

260 

460 

636 

— 

6 83 

455 

4*03 


2Cd 

Bauda ... 


30 02 

4*20 

4 39 

171 

510 

4 81 

609 




2C2 

Hamirpiur ... 


3733 

8 06 

C 13 

6 35 

503 

3*04 

3 a 

2 IS 



3*80 

Allababad 


30 7S 

2 37 

2 OS 

3*34 

355 

3 la. 

5 40 

1 11 

Bi 


2 45 

dbaa&i 

M. 

31 13 

7 37 

C60 

619 

4 92 

410 

3 73 

2 59 


us 

3*19 

Jalaua ... 


35 23 

3 24 

3 01 

3 29 

329 

2 75 

300 

2C3 

2 53 

3 07 

4 SO 

Mirzapar 

... 

33 00 

2 54 

223 

3 95 

401 

3 80 

4£0 

1S2 

3 07 

3 15 

3 63 

JaoDput ... 


30 13 

IGS 

I'81 

3*23 

330 

225 

3 23 

3 SO 

3*15 

3 13 

2 c3 

Gorakhpur 


30 03 

2*53 

. 233 

2 63 

3 20 

2 64 

20 

2 57 

3 11 

2 10 

3 20 

Azamgaih 


31 13 

ICO 

1-84 

2 33 

2 97 

2 73 

2 71 

2 02 

.2 20 

221 

3 SO 

Lucbnovr ... 


36 Id 

2 01 

2 25 

3 20 

3 67 

3 33 

3&0 

3-91 

3 41 

300 

4 69 

Unao ••• 

... 

30 71 

1 96 

1 7S 

259 

303 

3 31 

3£0 

3 52 

3 03 

231 

2 91 

RaS Oarciio ... 


33 03 

2 01 

2*3? 

3 7> 

4 31 

439 

C 42 

6 21 

4*01 

2t‘3 

3 04 

Eltapur ... 


3191 

390 

263 

:ot 

263 

230 

2 19 

3&S 

3 39 

290 

3 70 

Hard^i 

... 

31-77 

1 13 

2 76 

3 u 

439 

40 

4 71 

6-7 

3 51 

2-93 

U7 

Bata Diakl ... 


35 e3 

1*71 

ICO 

313 

215 

l*9S 

264 

311 

j-io 

2'»7 

3:j 


• Tonn CirUe II an 

































No, III. — Staiemeiit shomioij the death-raU in dislrkis affected hy famine in 1896-97— ‘Conld. 



Average 


1890. 





1607 

\ 

1 




dtalU'tatc. 

October. 

SoTcmbo r. 

December. 

Januarj. 

Vebruary, 

March. 

April. 

May, 

June. 

July. 

August. 

3\i!f dUiuitcJ* 














27-16 

3'S3 

2*10 

2-09 

^*29 

1*85 

1*C9 

2-01 

3'W 

1*77 

... 

... 

••• ••• 

26 SO 

2*27 

2'20 

2‘17 

1-63 

1*20 

1*31 

1-7S 

1*78 

2 37 

1-73 

3-00 

... 

3J 01 

2*S9 

2*50 

2*81 

2-69 

2 60 

3-20 

3-73 

3‘U 

2‘CO 

2*65 

278 

... 

2300 

2*10 

a-:? 

2 07 

2*39 

100 

3 02 

2-30 

2*21 

193 

1-C3 

1*80 

... 

27 53 

2-S3 

2 61 

4.02 

2*53 

3-30 

2-73 

3*25 

3-01 

2*57 

2 13 

2-50 

... 

3211 

8-33 

C-07 

4-65 

2*85 

300 

2-13 

3*01 

273 

2 IS 

2-10 

2-03 

... 

S7'U 

4'47 

3*53 

3 SI 

3*13 

2-30 

3*32 

3*78 

3 33 

2-!3 

1-03 

2-30 

•*« ••• 

27-39 

3*tl 

S&O 

333 

3-53 

3'10 

2*60 

3-82 

2-85 

2*22 

2-21 

2*10 

' 

37'19 

6 00 

‘Vll 

3-St 

3-33 

3-50 

3*61 

3-S9 

301 

V0( 

105 

2-03 

... 

35-01 

7-50 

4'23 

3B0 

3 37 

3*00 

3-C9 

3*09 

. 3-02 

2 20 

2*35 

S03 


35'U 

0-10 

7*10 

4-ai 

3-00 

202 

3*23 

2*75 

2-31 

1*83 

1-00 

1*27 


33-10 

2-63 

3-23 

2-Gl 

2 01 

2*19 

3*15 

3 07 

3-27 

3*21 

3 70 

4*89 

, 

31-55 

2*10 

3-17 

2*74 

255 

2-05 

3 03 

2*95 

2*35 

2*60 

2-80 

263 

... 

33-31 

4 70 

3-CO 

2-91 

2 57 

2*10 

2-53 

3*17 

3*23 

2-17 

3-60 



sut 

2*22 

2*75 

2 05 

2 93 

2*35 

2-50 

2.19 

2*20 

1-81 

2 70 

2*30 

... 

3i-0t 

3‘SO 

3'9l 

3 31 

3-38 

3 20 

133 

103 

3-73 

3*13 

3-77 

4*il 


33-Gl 

l*&3 

2*17 

203 

3-10 

3*27 

3 07 

4-C2 

3'5D 

3*11 

2-67 

:*33 

^gaih ... ... 

2371 

2*03 

1*83 

2;o 

3 21 

3-91 

ISO 

423 

3 60 

2*33 

2*10 

2-60 

Pujijoi. 

30'3 

2-33 

2*25 

3*25 

3*13 

1*75 

1-DO 

3*»3 

3-03 

3-31 

3*36 

2*25 

... 

23‘3 

2-25 

3*53 

2 25 

2*12 

1*53 

1*61 

1-73 

2*10 

2*41 

2*33 

2*37 

... 

320 

2 75 

Jr75 

2*12 

2-16 

1*56 

1*51 

1-79 

3-31 

... 

... 

... 

\ ... 

m 

2*17 

2-;o 

2-75 

1*83 

1*70 

1*77 

3*02 

2*17 

3 13 

1*09 

z-s 

*1 ... 

3s-3 

222 

3-17 

2-12 

3-M 

1*79 

1-95 

1-09 

s-« 

3*70 

2*50 

3’S3 


40-0 

3-03 

3-03 

300 

2*U 

3*22 

1-&7 

1-S9 

1*00 

1*77 

1*00 

239 

''.•r.fppOlC ... 

30-a 

1*S3 

1*91 

1*83 

, IMS 

1*77 

2-10 

2-07 

2:3 

2*31 

2-09 

... 

** Mt ... 

302 

2*17 

2-33 

2-12 

I'CO 

1*72 

I'CO 

1-50 

... 

... 


... 

... 

230 

• 200 

1-33 

1-59 

2-19 

1*62 

1*35 

1-63 

1*60 

1*10 

... 

... 














HclktUa 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

r 1*00 

3-60 

3-50 

3-50 

3*00 

3*00 

2*5 

Yamethim ... ... 





^ not rc- 

•1 0 09 

4 19 

3-37 

3-65 

1-73 

1*93 

1*70 

aijicgyaa ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

j tentd. 

1 

1. 0 8S 

1-30 

j.yt, 

2*20 

2*01 

2-37 

l'C3 

Central Pfocweci. 













Saogor ... ... 

33 33 

8-1 


. 6-6 

6-3 

4*0 

4*3 

5-0 

7-48 

10*37 

8*20 

21*63 

Bamoti ... ... 

37-93 

1-03 

78 

66 

65 

4-3 

3 1 

VO 

0-01 

0-39 

4-57 

7*26 

Jabalpox 

36-30 

7*i 

6-0 

40 

6*9 

0-0 

7*7 

6*1 

0-31 

6*71 

4-39 

6‘GO 

Harsiugporo ... w 

4l’2fl 

7-7 

6-7 

O'l 

0*5 

4*0 

4-0 

8 3 

7-11 

0-13 

0*20 

7*24 

Hosbangabad 

33-18 

4'G 

38 

4*4 

4*3 

3*3 

2-9 

2-9 

7-76 

0-15 

4*33 

6*05 

Himar 

43-73 

4-1 

4-2 

42 

39 

3*3 

3'3 

3-9 

6-30 

(1-00 

6*C0 

7*33 

blaadla •». ... 

31-33 

6-0 

3*5 

4-0 

3*9 

7*1 

6*7 

4*2 

7*17 

10 53 

10-11 

1660 

Betal ... ... 

30-21 

3-5 

3-0 

3-1 

3*0 

3-D 

48 

4-3 

3*03 

6 30 

7*iS 

1170 

Cbhindwan ... 

3V10 

3*5 

3-3 

3-0 

2*5 

3-1 

2-6 

3*0 

2*83 

4*03 

4*10 

4*80 

Seoai 

30-60 

Q-I 

43 

40 

6*3 

4*4 

4-1 

4*3 

4-03 

8 86 

8*28 

12*29 

Balagbat ... 

30 50 

6-3 

4-3 

e-3 

4-9 

4'9 

67 

4-0 

0*66 

11-70 

8-81 

11*75 

Qbaadara 

31-40 

4*3 

38 

3*6 

5-6 

3-fl 

20 

28 

4*47 

7*02 

5--13 

0*43 

Nagpur 

31-80 

3-1 

’3-6 

2-fi 

2*2 

1*8 

3*0 

2-7 

4*51 

4-89 

3-03 

6*69 

^ ' Wardha .i, ... 

33-00 

3-S 

2-6 

2-6 

3*1 

1*7 

20 

2-0 

4*22 

6*60 

4-00 

6*24 

‘ Cbaada ... ’ 

3X'4Q 

2*8 

2-3 

2*1 

2*0 

1-7 

0-9 

... 

2*56 

2-83 

3-30 

4*17 

llaiput ... 

31*93 

4-0 

3-2 

3-0 

3*7 

2*2 

20 

4-1 

7*60 

9*05 

7*10 

9-86 

Bilasput ... 

29-30 

3*9 

3*3 

3*4 

3*1 

39 

6-3 

6*7 

679 

10-09 

9*03 

12-61 

Sambalpui ... 

2S‘51 

1*9 

I'O 

2*1 

2*3 

1*9 

1-4 

2*8 

3-61 

4*11 

2*30 

3-78 

JJcror, 

Amraoti ... ^ 

33-9 

- 3-6 

2*8 

2-7 

2*4 

2*1 

3-6 

3*0 

6*6 

3-3 

3-9 

8-0 

/Akola 

40-9 

3-0 

2-3 

2*3 

20 

3-0 

1*7 

2*4 

40i 

4*8 

4*7 

11*2 

YlUcbpur 

43*9 

3-2 

2-B 

3*5 

2*1 

... 

... . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Wan 

33-Q 

2-8 

1-9 

2*0 

17 

1-7 

1*9 

3*4 

3*3 

3-1 

... 

6*7 

Baslm 

37-7 

3-1 

2*1 

2-0 

1-7 

1-6 

i:8 

1-9 

2*3 

3-8 

38 

7*8 

Buldana 

40 7 

3'i 

23 

2 1 ' 

2*0 

I'Oo 

1*76 

7-9 

S-41 

3-4 

3*1 

6*28 


Ho. IF. — Statement showing the nnmler of deaths from all causes registered in each province from Jiigusi 1S96 to July 1897. 
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Soia. The ■■ eTorose Uoio givoa is iho aTcrago number of denlba for Ibo month du.iuB the urcccdioB iIto 



































yi^^^Statement showing tli$ average mwiber of persons receiving relief in each month in each Province and in Native States. 
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No. 711, — Statment thawing the net importt and exports of food-grains from January to September 1897. 

(Tons.) 

[Not imports 4- j. 

[Not exports 


Pmscirir. Posts. 


Novomber to 
December 
189G. 


Januttr 


snuttry 

Alaicti 


1897. 



ril to Juno. 


July to 
September. 


Total. 


I 


■ la 


+ 1,018 
—90,751 
+1,305 
+ •11,37-1 
—21,617 


+ •11,331 
—517,019 
+8,687 
+31,820 
—1-1,950 


+ 123,050 
—209,320 
+1-1,323 
+ 00,359 
—20,183 


+7-1,100 

—170,225 

+13,030 

+80,213 

—39,107 


+245,-117 
—1,047,318 
+ 37,345 
+ 210,700 
— 102,i;6 


PnoviNcns and DisTstois. 
Bengal — 
Uvisios. Disteict. 

Patna „. Patna 

Gaya ... 

Shababad 

Satan ... 

Champaraa 

HuzafFarpo; 

Darbbanga 


From nth Jan- 
uary 1897. 

+ 1,840 
— 1,888 
+1,010 
+11,318 
+5,551 


+0,272 


+ -1,031 


+ 1,991 
+3,7-17 
—4,32-1 * 
+18.0U 
+8,210 
+ 17,-128 ! 
+ 20,410 ' 


+ 10,789 
+ 6,017 
+ 3,50-1 
+1-1,779 
+1,508 
+ 0,101 
+13, -138 


+14,620 
+7,470 
+220 
+ 11,111 
+ 15,389 
+32,801 
+-1-1,-175 


Bhagalpnt Mongbyr ... , 

Bbagalpuc ... 
Pnrnea ... 
Alalda „■ 
Sonthal Patganas 

Bayababi ... Baysbabi ,„ 

Dinaypur 
Jalpaiguri .„ 
D.aryeeling ... 
Eangpnr ... 
Bogta ... 
Pabra 


—18,009 

—14.978 

-731 

—20 

— 8,211 

I 

+ 6,573 
—7,920 
+ 3,0.’8 
+1,703 
—108 
—5,631 
+3,891 


-7,950 

-4,-173 

—1,287 

—7 

-1,197 

-J- 5,081 
—1,930 
+ 5,148 
+2,171 
+-133 
—4,633 
-1-4,861 


-5.037 

—8,103 

23 

+•10 

+1,400 

+ 1,260 
+23 
+-1,523 
+ 1,965 
—889 
+1,712 
+702 


-31,050 
- 27,551 
— 2,010 
+7 

- 8,011 

+ 11,917 
-12,827 
+12,699 
+5,929 
—861 
—8,651 
+9,460 


Dacca 


>TS. 


Dacea 


' —173 


+ 15 


Naraingany 
Maimenaingb 
Patidpur ... 
Baokergany 


-4.772 

+2.406 

—4 

’—170 


—125 

+106 

+1,076 

—746 


+ 331 
+151 
+ 251 
+1,866 
-452 


+176 

—4,740 

+2,763 

+2,938 

—1,608 


-In tbe case of tbe ports tbe Bgures include imports and exports by tail and sea. 

In tbe case of districts tbe Ogures as a rule are for rail borne traffic only, but in certain cases (snob as Chittagong or Balasore) 
they include coasting traffic. 

Tbe Ogutes are net ; that is, the imports have been deducted from tbe exports, or vice versa, 

As the imports of one district are the exports of another, no inference as to the gross volume of trade can be made by talcin g 
the aggregate totals, Only ffistriets on tbe line of rail are shown. 



Net ImjpoHs and Mxporta of food-graitia — contd, 


(Tons.) 

f Net imports + 

[ Net exports — J. 







17th January 


J u!y to 
September. 







to 

March 1897. 

April to Juno. 

Total. 

Division. 

Distbioi. 








Chittagong 

... Tippera 


••• 


. —4,44 

+ 123 

+ 610 

+ 2B9 


Noakhali 

... 


... 

— 92 

-121 

— 15 

. —228 


Chittagong 



... 

+ 4,132 

+ 7,536 

+ 5,701 

+ 17.369 

Bnrdwan 

... Burdwan 


• •• 


— 23,022 

— 23,900 

— 14,036 

— 60,958 


Birhhum 


• •• 


— 35,600 

-14,106 

— 9,602 

— 69,308 


Hooghly 


... 

... 

+ 786 

+ 96 

+ 315 

+ 1,227 


Midnapur 

... 


... 

— 8,643* 

— 30,860 


— 39,503 

Presidency 

... 24-Parganaa 


... 

... 

+ 61 

— 40 

+ 279 

+ 290 


Nadia 

... 



— 5,804 

+ 4,522 

— 404 

— 1,686 


Murshidahad 


.«» 

... 

— 4,504 

— 2,615 

— 1,539 

— 8,688 


Jessora 


••• 

... 

+ 2,421 

+ 3,369 

+ 1,580 

+ 7,370 


Khulna 


... 

... 

— 827 

+ 11 

+ 154 

— 662 

Chota Nagpur 

Hazarihagh . 




+ 2,538 

+ 3,648 

+ 1,216 

+ 7,403 


lohardaga 


... 


+ 18 



+ 18 


Maubhnm 


... 


+ 1,796 

+ 2,931 

+ 2,814 

+ 7,511 


3inghbhuni 



... 

— 830 

— 708 

+ 77 

— 1,461 


Banchi 



• *. 

— 138 

+ 8 

+ 20 

—no 

Orissa ... 

Cuttack 

... 

••• 

... 

— 3,971 

- 6,287 

— 2,053 

— 12,316 


Bal.isora 


.. 

... 

—13,709 

- 16,321 

— 12,791 

— 42,821 


Puri 

««« 

»** 

... 

— 117 

— 931 

— 897 

— 1,915 


North-Western Provinces — 





\ 

V 


Meerut 

... Saharanpur 

• •• 

... 


+ 3,684 

— 667 

— 1,122 

+ 1>895 


MuzafFarnagac 

... 

... 

... 

+ 6,194 

— 10,455 

— 4,507 

-9,768 


Meerut 


.*• 


+ 6,786 

— 9,780 

— 7,400 

— 11,481 


Biilandshahr 


... 


— 327 

-.11,782 

— 12,908 

— 28,017 


Aligarh 




+ 1,517 

— 11,777 

— 16,232 

- 26,482 

Agro... 

... Muttra 


... 


+ 1,853 

— 2,608 

— 2,075 

— 2,831 


Agra 

.. 

... 


+ 3,317 

+ 2,267 

— 4,746 

+ 838 


Farukhabad 

»et 



+ 8,333 

+ 738 

+ 235 

+ 3,306 


Maiupuri 

• e« 

... 


+ 573 

— 533 

— 490 

— 456 

• 

Etawah 

... 

... 


+ 885 

+ 371 

— 617 

+ 039 


Etah 

**« 



+ 48 

— 4,140 

— 3,130 

-7,222 

Bohilhhand 

... Bijnor 




t- 3,153 

+ 1.914 

4* 2,So8 

+ 8.225 


Moradabai 


... 

... 

+ 3,615 

— 9,162 

— 2,311 

— 7,858 


Shahjahanpur 

* 1 . 


... 

+ 1.414 

— 9,006 

— 660 

— 8,123 


Budann 


... 

• «. 

+ 33 

— 631 

— 110 

— 601 . 


Pilibit 


... 

... 

+ 1,410 

— 2,328 

— 51 

— 030,9 


Bareli 

... 

... 

... 

+ 1.455 

— 2,631 

+ 217 


Allahabad 

... Cawnporo 

... 

... 

... 

+ 18,030 

+ 24,627 

+ 2,314 



Fatchpur 


... 

... 

+ 2,061 

+ 3,262 

+ 2,323 

+ 8,111% 


Banda ... 

... 

... 

...j 

5,250 

4" 13,151 

+ 6,173 j 

+ 23,573 5 


• For Hatch 1397. 
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-Nel Imports ami Exports of/ood-grains-^oonii. 
(Tons.) 

[Not imports +]. 

[Not exports — 


ITtli Jimuary 
to 

MavcU 1S97. 


April to Juno. July to Soptem'G 


oraklipur 


tdh— 

LncUnovf 


Fyzabad 


DlSTBlCT. 

Hamirpnr 

AUaliabad 

JViansv 

Jalaun 

Conarcs 

iliizapur 

Jaunpur 

Ghazipur 

... Basil 
Ballla ... 
GoraUbpnr 

... Garbwal 
Naini Tal 

... Lucknow 
Uiiao ... 
Bae-BaroU 
Sitapur 
Kheri ... 
H.ird<.i... 

... Fyzabad 
Gouda ... 
BabraioU 
Barabanki 


Rajput ana — 
Jodbpur 
Bikaner 

AJmere-Mericara 

Punjah — 

Dolbi ... 


I 

f 

landbar 


, Hissar ... 
Eobtak 
Gurgaon 
Debli 
Karnal ... 
Ambala 
Simla ... 

... Jalandhar 
Ludhiana 
Berozepur 


+ 893 
+ 21,273 
+ 2,619 
+ SOS 

+ 1.250 
+ 1,115 
+ 2,972 
+ 815 

— GtU 
+ 3/5 
— 92 


+ 3,9S2 
+ 1,910 
+ o,19S 
— 1.212 

- 1,103 
•[. 3,Col 

+ 9.37 
+ 3,d7C 
— 379 

— 2,009 


+ 2,509 
+ 13,136 
+ 9,SC7 
+ .1,791 

+ 11,991 
+ 1,786 
+ 1,279 
+ 312 

— 6,781 
+ 82 

— 12,868 

+ 162 
— I,3i8 

+ 6,318 
+ 59 
l,o0o 

— 8,316 

— 3, .100 
— 511 

— 3,651 

— 1,215 


+ 2,042 
+ 11,120 
+ '1,607 
+ 4,063 

+ 0,363 
+ 2,312 
+ 2,377 
+ 1,603 

- 4,831 ' 
+ 110 

— 1,458 


+ 9,830 

22 

+ 1.201 
+ 9,735 
+ 1,198 
+ .1,610 
+ 603 

— 3.567 

— 8,343 

— 8,420 


+ 70 

— 2,792 
+ 7,453 

— 1,143 
+ 4,757 
+ 1,411 

— 18,199 

— 7,711 

— 4.757 


+ 5,083 I 
+ 291 
+ 2,831 

— '1,765 

— 1,216 
+ 1,109 

— 819 
— 1,156 


+ 6,44‘1 
+ 45,529 
+ 17,123 
"d* 9,06o 

+ 22,006 
+ 8,5'13 
+ 6,628 
+ 2,789 

— 12,273 
+ 003 

- 14,118 

+ 217 
— 2,005 

+ 10,013 
+ 2,203 
+ 9,0 a7 
_ 1.1,353 
— 6,811 
+ 4.216 

— 3.533 
+ 75 


— 5,576 

- 2,076 

— 1,513 

— 4,308 

— 7,'163 

— 9.353 

— 2,372 

+ 3.922 

— 916 

+ 3,823 

— 3,233 

+ 7,715 

+ 3,458 

+ 4,4'19 

+ 8,591 

+ 20,218 . 

+ 5,907 

+ 35,985 


+ 37 
— 2,602 
— 1,473 
— 14 
+ 3,751 
+ 698 

— 8,372 

— 8,106 
— 4,640 


+ 85 

— 4,093 
+ 15,715 

+ '12 
+ 13,148 
+ 2,711 

— 30,138 

— 21,219 

— 17.817 
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Het Imjiorla and JEspoHa pj food-gravia — contd. 


(Tons.) 

[Not imports +]. 
[Not exports — ]. 



17th January 
to 

3'aicn 1S07. 

April to Juno. 

m 

■ 

Division. 

DismiCT. 







Dalioro 

.. Multan 

. 

... 

+ 2,2Sfl 

— 1,129 

- 3,215 

— 3- 


Jliang 


• •4 

+ 517 

— 3,821 

— 2.220 

— S,5( 


3Ior.t;'omory 

... 

... 

+ 2.552 

+ 301 

+ 217 

HQ 


L.alioro 

••• 

... 

+ 7,501 

— 1,091 

— 090 

■1 


Amritsar 

... 

... 

+ 808 

~ 8,938 

— 2,130 

— 10,53 


Ourdaspur 

... 

... 

- 1.272 

— 9.272 

— 3,869 

— 13,-11 

Pawalpiiidi 

,. Si.dkot 

... 

... 

. — 117 

+ 1,703 

+ 1,231 

+ 2,85 


Gujrat ... 


..4 

+ 3,201 

+ 110 

+ 918 

+ 1,23 


Gujranwaln 

... 

... 

+ 1,853 

— 12 200 

— 3.007 

— 15,33 


Slmhpur ... 


•• 

+ 1.330 

— 1,139 

— 382 

— 19 


Jliclam ... 


... 

+ -1.278 

+ 1,107 

■+ 1,239 

+ 0,92 


Eawalpiiidi 


... 

+ 7,022 

+ 15,609 

+ 12.1-11 

+ Sl,77 

Pealiawnr 

.. Pe^iawar ... 

... 

... 

— 713 

+ 1,953 

— 3,083 

~ 1,83 

Porajafc 

,. Dijiinn ... 

... 

... 

~ 1,670 

— 1,610 

— 1,091 

- 1,28 


Dcr.i Ismail Khan 

... 

..4 

— 1,801 

— 2,373 

— 3,157 

— 7.63 


Muzaffargaih 


... 

— 033 

— 2,602 

- 2,11-1 

^ 6, 70S 

JSomiay Presidency 

- 







Guzerat 

.. Ahmad.ibad 

... 

»•* 

+ 1.207 

+ 5,110 

+ 2,010 

+ 8,123 


Kaira 

... 

... 

— 1.153 

+ 178 

+ 1.502 

+ 522 


ranch M ihals 

... 

... 

- 9.2SS 

— 11,008 

- 2,113 

— 23.399 


Broach 

... 

.. 

+ 3,218 

+ 70 

-f 511 

+ 3,805 


Surat ... 

... 

• *. 

+ 3,853 

+ 8,915 

-f 3,501 

+ 10,31-1 


Bliavnagax 

... 

.. 

-h 2,570 ' 


... 

+ 2,576 


ICathiawar 

... 


+ 633 

+ 5,527 

+ 7-W 

+ 0.929 

Deccan 

.. Khaudcsh ... 

... 

... 

+ 8,181 

+ 11,113 

+ 15,187 

+ 37,781 


Kasik ... 

... 


+ 3,-179 

+ 7,573 

+ 10,007 

+ 21,901 


Ahmadr.agar 

... 

... 

■+ 1,190 

+ 1,18-1 

+ 6,109 

+ 9,113 


Poona 

... 

... 

1 

+ 7,603 

-1- 16,813 

+ M,I0l 

’ + 38.672 


Sholapnr 


• f. 

-1- 790 

— 1,811 

4- 11,090 

+ 10,030 


Satara .. 


... 

+ -1,109 

+ 6,010 

+ 10,922 

+ 21,911 

Kainatak 

.. Belganm 

„ 

... 

— 779 

+ 7,722 

•f 6,59 i 

+ 13.537, 


Bij.apnr 


... 

+ 1,307 

+ 5,102 

+ 10,013 

+ 25.5iy 


Dharvrar 

• •• 

... 

— 1,020 

— 5,910 

— 3,273 

— 13.2/ 


Tauna 

... 

4.. 

— 3,311 

— 1,101 

— *122 

- Y 


KoUlia 

... 


— 918 

-t- 220 

+ 275 



Kolhaput 

... 

... 

H" 5,150 

+ 12,539 

-f 0,261 

+ 27,1 


Kanara 

... 


— 2,000 

— 1,591 

— 18 

— 3,0' 


Eatnagiri 

... 

... 

+ 0,767 

-f 10,938 

•+ 1,081 j 

+ 21,75' 
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(Tons). 

[Not imports +]• 
[Not osporta — ]• 


lalOS. - 
karput 

ir-Parkar 

,, 31 Sini Frontier 

flerabal 

'rjl Fromiiccs— 
ibbulpur 

erbudda •* 


gpur 


Sindaxd BaliichiU^o- 
DlSTKICT. 


17 lb .Tnnuaiy 
to 

ilarcU 1807. 


ttisgarb 


ra ) — 

St— 

Ainraoti^ 
esfc — 

Akola 

Buldana 
failras — 
Ganjam. 

Viaasapalam 

Godavari 

Kislna 

Kellora 

Earnul 

Beilary 

Anantapur 


. Sausor 
Julbti'.par 
. Nar'ingl'l’"'^ 

Ilo^bansabad 

Jliuiar 
„ W'ardlia 

Nagpur 
Cbanda 
Bh.andata... 
... Baipuc 
Bila^pur 
Sambaipur 


April to Juno. 


July to Soptembor 


Cnddapab 

... 

■■■ •- 

— 1,110 

— 5,936 

— 5.002 

otlb Arcot ••• 

... 


— 1,505 - 

— 3.827 

— 5,058 

lingleput 

... *** 

... 

— 4.939 

— 14,756 

—16,093 

outb Arcot 



— 2,399 

— 4,911 

— 9,104 

laiem 

... 


— 7,067 

— 7,556 

— 7,446 

loimbaloro 

... 

. 

. 

— 1,748 

— 2,436 

- — 6,920 

Iriobinopoly 

... - 


— 30.901 

-64,135 

—48,461 

Tanjoro 

... ••• 


— 3,530 

— 7,531 

— 9,304 

Madura ••• 

... ••• 


4- 239 

1 4 - 2,310 

4- 2,362 

Tinnevelly 



4 . 16,230 

4 - 23,672 

4-12,633 

Malabar ■ 

South Canata ... 

... ••• 

... 

— 12,602 

— 6,193 

— 88 


- 17.3&2 
316 
— 1.537 
+ 229 

_ ICO 

— 360 
— 1,322 

+ 5SS 

■ .n 2,206 

+ 077 
+ 3.830 
— 662 
+ 771 
_ 10,763 
4- 36 

— 0.131 

+ 3.670 
+ 1.587 
+ 613 

— 092 
+ 3.780 
_ 9.18 1 

— 9.011 

_ 307 

+ 981 

+ 2.171 
4- SO 
4- 1.371 


— 29.078 

— 1,275 

— 3,009 

— 1,330 

4- 7.211 
4- d.COl 
4- 2.611 
4- .1,878 
4- 2,521 
4 - 720 
4- 8,629 
— 1,106 
4- 7,078 

— 2,507 
4- 2,601 

- 7.376 


4- 2,917 
_ 672 

4" 'ISo 
_ 1,079 
4- 0,991 
— 21,011 

— 17.193 

— 517 
+ 001 
4- .1,092 

— 1,080 

— 591 


TotaIi. 


— 27.052 
4- 2,303 

— 3,031 

— 2,030 

4- 5,023 
4 - 2,112 
4- 2,770 
4- 2,553 
4- .1,083 
4- 1,715 
4- .1,897 

— 330 
4- 2.271 

— 077 
4- 2,813 

— 6.039 

! 

4- 5,815 
4- 3,830 
4 - 001 
4- .1,017 
4- 10.293 
—22,181 
—17.019 
— 1,195 
4- 1,750 
4-10,080 
4- 165 

— 60 


— 7.1,113 
4- 713 

- 10,577 
— 3,732 

4- 12,065 
4- 0.173 
4- 4,089 
4- 8.019 
-b 8,905 
4- 3,413 
4- 17,305 
— 2,021 
4- 10,733 

— 14,337 
4- 5,183 

— 22,599 


4- 12,103 
4- 4,705 
4- 1,729 
4- 1,976 

4- 21.061 

— 53,970 

— .13,280 

— 2,379 
4- 3.101 
4- 16.9.19 

— 1,.163 

— 7i7 

— 12,613 

— 10,450 

— 35,779 

— 16,717 

— 22.669 

— 10,104 
—143,500 

— 20,125 
4- .1,911 
4- 52.535 

— 18,913 
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No. Vin, Slatement showing extension of irrigation from Slatd Irrigation Works in India since ISSL 


AREAS IRRIGATED PRO-U ALL CLASSES OP WORKS IN 


Year. 



Bojibat. 

■ 

Noith- 





Madras. 

Deccan and 
Gnjaiat. 

Sind. 

Bengal. 

AVostoin 

Pioviuces. 

Punjab. 

Total. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1881-83 


6,653.107 

160,658 

1.601.936 


1,015,919 

1,687,725 

11,431,0 

1S82-83 

... 

6,949,801 

107,004 

1,073,293 

410,532 

1,974,175 

1,683,272 

11, 858, C 

lS83.8.i 

... 

6,106,595 

171,430 

1,510,831 

518,414 

2,207,074 

1,652,068 

ii,c7r,( 

1S81-85 

... 

5,173,72-1 

180,290 

1,783,173 

619,530 

1,017,304 

. 1,614,288 

10,888,1 

1885-86 ... 


6.580.307 

183,751 

1,739,919 

630,518 

1.709,076 

1,787,567 

11,513,! 

Tows 

... 

27.850.621 

863,133 

8,339,202 

2,400,467 

9.514,778 

8,424,920 

57,402,1 

Average .r.-" 



5,571,925 

172,027 

1.667,840 

480,093 

1,002,956 

1,684,981 

11, -ISO, 4 

'' 

1886-87 

■ a. 

6,723,643 

181,181 

1,811,650 

417.821 

1,478,002 

3,014,147 

11,633,0 

1887-88 


5,841,750 

190,113 

1,871,114 

494,968 

1,025,797 

2,346,622 

12,370,3 

1888-89 

... 

5,945,302 

' 222,878 

2,118,035 

605,932 

1,716,579 

2,754,361 

13,363,;. 

1889-00 

... 

6.900,717 

23i,S<'2 

2.319,819 

583,761 

1,994,083 

3,016,261 

14,136,1 

1890-91 

... 

5,833,407 

221,404 

3,203,473 

547,725 

2,118,240 

3,121,666 

14,043,91 

Total 


29,304,879 

1,050,741 

10,357,691 

2,650,207 

8,032,710 

13.256,300 

05,552,6S 

Average 

... 

5,860,976 

210,148 

2,071,538 

530,043 

1,780.512 

2,651,272 

13,110,51 

1891-92 


5,316,401 

242,071 

2,165,631 

760,117 

2,155,731 

3,295,463 

11,136,0?' 

1882-93 


6,008,078 

212,(i73 

2,3^*9,055 

741,223 

1,000,352 

2,989,893 

11,320,2? 

1893-94 


6,505,739 

230,195 

2,373,790 

509,372 

1,748,992 

2,910,283 

11,333,3?) 

1891-95 

1895-96 

... 

6,158,803 

6,332,182 

231,910 

222,492 

2,635,720 

2,096,777 

630,201 

616,154 

1,000,501 

2,080,743 

2.931.050 

3,797,357 

13.138,194 

15,155,005 

Total 

... 

30,381,563 

1,139,941 

11,670,985 

3,220,067 

8,901,325 

15,924,046 

71,437,927 

AveiagQ ... 

... 

6,116,313 

227,986 

2,331.197 

041,013 

1,780,265 

3.181,609 (S) 

14,237,555 

1896-97 

... 

6,Ul,178 

261,906 

(“) 

830.761 

3,125,231 

4,611.435 (5) 



Demands, 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1S93-91 

1891-95 

1S95-96 


lis. 

1,48,22,691 

1,85.&2.793 

1,91,66 510 

2,00,68,286 

212,66,441 

Es. 

12,10,726 

11,41,516 

12,40,203 

12,55,367 

12,90,640 

Ks. 

45,90,839 

50,10,395 

50,31,182 

A 

55,30,710 

43,18.2.^0 

Rs. 

13,99,602 

12,72,010 

10,72,761 

9,75,530 

•10,96,806 

Us. 

71,11,505 

65.10,326 

70,03,783 

48,19,589 

77,39,811 

Rs. 

78,90,883 

69,95,903 

71,87,533 

72,78,426 

1,12,66,818 

I!s. 

3.70,31,246 

3,95,13,9'6 

.4,09,17,931 

3,99,57,035 

4,08,78.839 

Total 


9,41,4 ..730 

61,49.482 

2.43,,S1,H4(J 

58,16,772 

3,32.21.044 

4,06,19.563 

vo,13,3I.0R 

Aveiago ... 

.. 

1,88,29,316 

12,29.896 

48,76.277. 

11,03,351 

66,41209 

81,23.013 __ 


1S9G-97 

... 

1,95,73,083 

12,5-1,031 

(«) 

15,31,398 

1,08,16,722 

1,,j2’,!2,490 

— — - 


(i.) Ihc I’utijTl) area fuuros jncludo areas irriiratcd from Uie Native Statc^ Branches of the Sirluml and Westca 
y.B. The iia'iirts m this •jtatcmciit iucUidu irrigation from (1) ilajoi Works (2j 31mor Worksfor ^^hlci ' 
accouuib arc 

G. C, Tress, Siaila.— So. 1U8 K. S. A. 






